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The Editor Learns a Lesson 


T THIS point we're not entirely sure whether 

we have skinned knuckles or a bloody nose, 

but we are pretty certain we have had a “learning 
experience.” We'll share it with you. 

You will note that “controversy” is so com- 
pletely absent from this issue of the KAPPAN that 
we could not bring ourselves to label it “Con- 
troversies in Education III,” which would have 
continued the Volume 40 series on issues in edu- 
cation. This is not our fault; at least not entirely 
our fault. For some four months, we had ex- 
pected to use an article titled “Scatter-Shot Ped- 
agogy.” written for the KappaAN by Harold L. 
Clapp, professor of modern foreign languages and 
literature at Grinnell College, Iowa. Mr. Clapp 
served in 1956-57 as the first executive secretary 
of the Council for Basic Education and as editor 
of its official organ, the CBE Bulletin. 

We have not used Mr. Clapp’s piece. He men- 
tioned the possibility of “an injunctive action” 
against us if we did. 

We'll endeavor to explain how, in a period 
of four months, an author who spends some time 
in writing an article can become so fearful of its 
publication that he must thus threaten the editor. 

We were persuaded to ask Mr. Clapp to write 
for a number of reasons: First, he asked last 
year whether the Phi Delta Kappa executive sec- 
retary would not engage in a debate with him, 
in the pages of the KAPPAN, concerning certain 
educational issues. Mr. Bemis declined. Second, 
we have long admired both Mr. Clapp’s ability 
to present the scholar’s point of view and his 
colorful writing style, even when he uses it to 
voice opinions we do not share. Third, at the 
Bowling Green TEPS Commission meeting last 
June we were favorably impressed with Mr. 
Clapp’s seeming fair-mindedness and devotion to 
ideas and convictions, as opposed to prejudice 
and exhibitionism. 

We suggested at Bowling Green that Mr. Clapp 
prepare an article identifying those features of 
American teachers college programs to which he 
objects. We asked him to state the grounds for 
these objections. And we asked that he outline 
constructive steps he believes would overcome 


objectionable features. 

To do this, Mr. Clapp chose a teachers college 
whose pedagogical premises and procedures he 
characterized as being “pretty much the same 
as those in many comparable institutions”—what- 
ever that means, and it may not mean much. Mr. 
Clapp chose the armchair method of analyzing 
these premises and procedures. He sat in the com- 
fort of his study and examined the catalogue of 
“Old Prairie.” Then he derided almost everything 
he found there, and Mr. Clapp is a master of the 
clever and contumelious phrase. In private cor- 
respondence he said, “I . . . am sending off a copy 
to a colleague on the campus of the institution 
that | have made the goat. If he now says that 
my idea is one of those ohmygod mistakes, | 
shall be up a tree.” The colleague, it turned out, 
had been well chosen. For the nonce, Mr. Clapp 
remained on the ground. 

The identity of “Old Prairie,” despite the con- 
descending pseudonym, was obvious enough to us, 
and probably would have been to many others. 
When we asked, Mr. Clapp admitted we were cor- 
rect. At this point we realized the dangers of 
printing the Clapp article without an appropriate 
reply, and solicited one from “Old Prairie,” notify- 
ing Mr. Clapp of our intention to do so. 

To shorten a long story, this is the dénoue- 
ment: “Old Prairie” responded with verve, pre- 
senting the other side effectively, although in the 
same language employed by Mr. Clapp. Jim Finn 
(see “The Good Guys and the Bad Guys,” Oc- 
tober, 1958, PHt DELTA KAPPAN) has character- 
ized it as “stylistic immorality.” At the same 
time, Mr. Clapp asked that his article be with- 
drawn, explaining why in a three-page letter whose 
tortured reasoning we hesitate to try to summar- 
ize. However, the gist of it was that we had 
maneuvered Mr. Clapp into a tree. He now wished 
to avoid the “institutional embarrassment” in- 
volved in exposing the identity of “Old Prairie,” 
although it had not bothered him until we sug- 
gested the reply. (Remember, your innocent editor 
had had no difficulty in identifying “Old Prairie” 
after reading Clapp’s first draft.) 

We were forced to conclude that the real 
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motive for the withdrawal was to avoid the em- 
barrassment of a well-reasoned reply, for Mr. 
Clapp continued to insist upon withdrawal even 
after we offered a formula which would have 
avoided identifying “Old Prairie” as a particular 
institution. In fact, it was after this offer that Mr. 
Clapp said he “would consider it actionable if 
you were to publish the article without my con- 
sent.” 

In this issue of the KAPPAN, Tim Stinnett pre- 
sents a statesmanlike evaluation of the TEPS 
Conference at Bowling Green, which Mr. Clapp 
hailed in the CBE Bulletin (cautiously, of course) 
as evidence that a significant number of school- 
men and scholars may yet reach substantial agree- 
ment as to how teachers ought to be educated. 
We, too, would like to believe that the time has 
come when both sides are ready to compromise 
and cooperate. It may even be true. But we should 
like to point out also, and this is the lesson we 
think we have learned, that scholars (as well as 
schoolmen) must begin by repudiating some of 
their old leadership. This leadership is compelled, 
apparently, to return to the old feeding grounds. 
It continues to sneer at teachers colleges and pro- 
fessional educators (or at “smug scholars”). It 
is made up of narcissists looking for a mirror, ex- 
hibitionists looking for a platform, or paranoiacs 
looking for their keeper. 

We are sorry we have been unable to present 
in this issue some of the more sensible leaders 
of the scholar’s view that teachers ought to be 
more deeply trained in a particular subject-mat- 
ter field. We are afraid Mr. Clapp does not belong 
in this category. But we recommend most heartily 
your examination of the balanced and constructive 
revisionist views of such men as Lindley Stiles of 
Wisconsin, Larry Haskew of Texas, and Tim Stin- 
nett of the NEA. 

e . * 

N Don Juan, Byron asks of Earth, “Of the three 

hundred, grant but three, to make a new Ther- 
mopylae.” In the Great Debate in education we 
could hardly choose three more able champions of 
the public schools against the defamatory horde than 
the NSBA, the AASA, and the NSPRA,* but their 
efforts to head off giants like the Reader’s Digest 
(again, RD’s circulation totals nearly 18 million) re- 
mind us rather dismally of Thermopylae. 

However, if you or your Phi Delta Kappa chapter 
want to shoulder a spear for just one campaign, we 
suggest you order reprints of the inspired letter 
written by Carl B. Munck, president of the NSBA, 
protesting publication by the Reader’s Digest in 
October of the fourteen-month-old Dorothy Thomp- 
son article, “Must Schools Be Palaces?” RD may 


*National School Boards Association, American Association of 
School Administrators, and National School Public Relations Asso- 


ciation. 
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have a monopoly on poison gas, but your spear can 
be accurately placed in vital spots. 

Munck’s letter is a five-page, point-by-point refy- 
tation of the Digest article. Reprints are available 
from the new magazine, School Management, at 22 
W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Connecticut. Price, $2 
per 100. 

Any Spartan volunteers for the new Thermopylae? 

* * * 


While on the subject of magazine attention to 
education today, we should note that recently lay 
publications are going ever more thoroughly into the 
Great Debate. Martin L. Gross answered Dorothy 
Thompson rather adequately in the September 16 
Coronet (whose circulation, unfortunately, is only 
one-seventh that of the Reader’s Digest). The title, 
“Bargain-Basement Education Is No _ Bargain.” 
Parade (Sept. 14) outlined “The Big Changes in U. 
S. Schools,” noting experiments to improve physics, 
chemistry, and math, and discussing special pro- 
grams for superior students. Parade intends to keep 
its readers informed in coming months on such 
matters as federal aid, merit pay for teachers, school 
buildings and consolidation, and teacher shortages. 

Look Magazine (Oct. 14) predicted ability group- 
ing, in which comprehensive high schools (1,000 
plus enrollment) will set the pattern; tougher cur- 
ricula; a longer school year; reduction but not elimi- 
nation of non-academic schooling; much more fed- 
eral school money. 

Parents Magazine in October issued a special re- 
port on progress and problems of education. Edu- 
cation Editor Fred Hechinger is afraid that the true 
nature of the school crisis is still not understood. 

Daniel Seligman, in the October Fortune, chides 
educators for their delight in talking about educa- 
tion as “big business” while “remaining reluctant to 
apply big business concepts to their work.” Another 
Seligman article, on school construction, appeared 
in the November Esquire. 

US News and World Report for October 3 reports 
a change in Russia’s educational system, particularly 
in math and science. Full-time schooling, US News 
thinks, will now last only seven or eight years for 
the majority of Russian youth, and high-school 
courses will be taken at night to permit daytime 
factory and farm jobs. Emphasis in the elementary 
school will be “shifted to physical training, ‘good 
labor habits,” ‘Communist morals,’ and some basic 
science.” 

James B. Conant in the October National Parent- 
Teacher denies the need for “radical changes” in the 
high-school curriculum. His theme is the same as 
that expressed in his November Kappan article. 

NSPRA and AASA have developed a special re- 
print packet titled “Bargains, Basements and School- 
houses” which contains the above-mentioned Coronet 
article, Parents Magazine’s “Cheap Schools Cost the 
Most,” Look’s article on Soviet schools, the Saturday 
Review’s “Report from the Grassroots,” and the NEA 
Journal’s “Those Fairy Tales about Palaces.” The 
packet costs 50 cents. 
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The Uses of Detraction 


This article deals, as only Larry Haskew can, with “finding 
fault and faulting finders of fault.”” But the author’s main concern 
is with the question of improvement. He says, “I have 
always been more interested in who recovered a fumble than in 
who made it.” 


By L. D. HASKEW 


Two words this time. “To be traduced by 

ignorant tongues is the rough brake that 
virtue must go through.” And then, “Happy are 
they who can hear their detractions, and can put 
them to mending.” 

If being put through the rough brake by ig- 
norant (or deluded) men is a testimony to virtue, 
professional teacher education in mid-twentieth 
century can feel certain it is pristime in purity. 
But the real test of the caliber of those responsible 
both for speaking and for hearing the detractions 
is whether they can be put to mending. 

Some detractions cannot be put to mending. 
They cannot be put to destruction, either. De- 
nunciations based upon nonexistent stereotypes, 
upon the scuttlebutt of academic misanthropes, 
or upon the fundamental desire to dictate the 
creation of an authoritarian social order are 
typically aimed at destruction of professional 
teacher education entirely—the only cure for the 
patient is a funeral. America has witnessed five 
years of such detractions. Constructive use of them 
is next to impossible. But by now it is fairly 
apparent that their destructive power is very 
small. Professional education for teachers today 
is perhaps stronger, more vital, and better estab- 
lished than at any time in its history. 

This is no Pollyanna conclusion. Lies and de- 
famations always hurt. When they rest upon fal- 
lacies or fantasies, however, they may sell books 
and throw limelight upon Controversial Figures, 
but they seem to lack disintegrative power. At 
least, that is true so far. Detractions of this order 
deserve refutation, but I prefer to put my time 
and energy into catching fish rather than fighting 
mosquitoes. Fishing is very good right now. 

Detractions which can be used for mending 
are far more numerous than those which cannot. 
Even when the intent of the detraction is to 
scapegoat or merely find fault with the inevitabili- 
ties of life, it may be used frequently to spark 


G Two words thi usually has a word for it. 
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a much-needed improvement. However, there are 
a few facts of life that detractors should know 
about those of us who engage in trying to build 
high-quality professional education for teachers. 

In the first place, your discovery that the 
education of teachers is imperfect is headline 
news to us in the same degree as Dewey’s victory 
at Manila. In the past fifty years we have devoted 
more time and energy to proclaiming imperfec- 
tions than you can ever get around to. Strangely 
enough, most of the imperfections we have dis- 
covered—and you have rediscovered—are directly 
traceable to the lack of the kind of interest many 
of the most thoughtful detractors are now dis- 
playing. 

In the second place, those who have been en- 
gaged in trying to educate teachers are somewhat 
difficult to impress with statements of what should 
be—-statements in words. Making such statements 
is an old game which has lost its appeal to many 
educationists. Long years of struggle have demon- 
strated the wide gap between aspirations and 
realizations, and we no longer think we have 
solved a problem by issuing a statement on what 
ought to be. For example, one of the current 
watchwords of detractors, “thorough mastery of 
the subject-field to be taught,” was an “ought to” 
with teacher educators decades ago. Through the 
years teacher education has been making progress 
—both speedy and slow—toward the “ought to’s” 
because some educators have been producing 
“how to’s.” With so much yet to do, it is difficult 
for us to be galvanized by mere re-statement of 
goals set years ago. 

One illustration seems very much in order at 
this point. Many critics of teacher education pro- 
grams vilify certification regulations as a barrier 
to “adequate subject-matter mastery,” but have 
no substitute to offer other than the words, 
“thorough grounding in subject-matter.” Certifi- 
cation regulations were developed as tools by so- 
called educationists to more or less force colleges 
—and students—to subject-matter accomplish- 
ment. They are imperfect tools at present, but 
the evidence is clear that they have brought about 
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great improvement in the subject-matter com- 
ponent of educating teachers-to-be. It is hard to 
convince those who have had years and years 
of dealing with colleges and students that sub- 
ject-matter mastery is going to be improved by 
retrogressing to mere statement of an “ought to.” 
What they are searching for is a better “how to.” 

That leads directly to a third fact of life as 
it is lived by experienced workers in teacher edu- 
cation. Quick and simple “solutions” to prob- 
lems of improving quality leave many of us cold. 
For one thing, we know that many of the “solu- 
tions” have already been tried, and have not 
worked. For another thing, we discern that much 
of what is new to the critic is in actual operation 
already; he hasn’t bothered to get the facts which 
might destroy the imaginary condition he is out 
to correct. The defects he is out to remedy exist. 
in other words, in spite of the very solution he 
proposes as a remedy. 

This is not to deny the human frailties of 
teacher educators. Imbued with one philosophy 
of values and one theory of how learning takes 
place, an educationist is as subject to closed- 
mindedness as anyone else. He is just as negative 
toward the uncomfortable new as are professors 
in any other discipline. He does evaluate proposals 
in terms of what they do to his status. He is sus- 
picious of outsiders, inclined to be disdainful of 
the competence of non-members of the guild, 
disposed to make Bad Guys out of those who 
challenge his self-evaluation. These frailties are 
handicaps, but they do not completely overshadow 
the long arms of experience and knowledge of 
his field. 


Who Gets Credit for Schools’ Strengths? 


A final generalization about those who are pro- 
fessional teacher educators is highly pertinent. 
Most of these people are quite pleased with the 
American way of life, with the American public 
school system, and with what it has accomplished 
and is accomplishing. They know that school 
system better than most of its detractors; they 
know faults, but they know strengths also. They 
are inclined to doubt the validity of the claim that 
the education professor is solely responsible for 
the character and quality of modern schools. But. 
and make no mistake about this, if their worth to 
American society is to be judged by the present 
efficiency and achievements of the public schools, 
they are delighted. Freely accepting the fact that 
these schools, and the teachers in them, have 
weaknesses, they are still confident that the 
strengths of the entire public school system so 
far outweigh the weaknesses that any man should 
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welcome the judgment of history that he is re. 
sponsible for the fruits produced. And, by every 
instinct of fair play, your educationist is going 
to refuse to be saddled with the weaknesses with- 
out being credited with the strengths. 

This point is important. Those concerned pro- 
fessionally with teacher education are concerned 
primarily with improving an organism they view 
with great affection, but not blind affection. Per- 
sons who want to work with them effectively and 
constructively do not open the door to cooper- 
ation by ignorant or unwarranted attacks u 
the offspring itself. Improving what exists offers a 
common ground for rewarding labor; proposing 
to destroy what exists offers a battleground for 
frustrating collision. 


Channels Opening for Improvement 


With common ground to stand upon, those who 
are genuinely interested in the improvement of 
teacher education have channels rapidly opening 
up through which they can get much-needed ac- 
tion in the practice of educating teachers. The 
National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education, now firmly established with the sup- 
port of many segments of education, is wide open 
to proposals to raise the standards of colleges 
approved for teacher-educating purposes. In prac- 
tically every state, certification regulations are 
being examined by commissions or advisory coun- 
cils representing a widespread cross-section of 
educational interests. State-level accrediting bodies 
for teacher education are typically anxious to in- 
clude in their membership or advisers fresh view- 
points from the academic disciplines. The National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards of the National Education Asso- 
ciation is in the midst of a concerted effort to 
bring academicians and professional educators in- 
to close relationship in genuine study of the “how 
to’s” in teacher education. The Council on Co- 
operation in Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education is offering a meeting-place 
for representatives of the learned societies and 
representatives of professional teacher education. 
The American Association of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education and its allied organizations are furn- 
ishing an opportunity for stimulating interchange 
and creative revolution in colleges of all varieties 
and philosophies. These are only a few of the 
channels for cooperation open at national and 
state levels; mew ones are coming into being 
constantly. 

At the local level, the university-wide or col- 
lege-wide “Council on Teacher Education” is 
rapidly becoming the typical control mechanism 
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for programs of teacher education. Drawn from 
all academic fields—including education—these 
councils are recording some startling achievements 
in curriculum design, recruitment, and teaching 
procedures. They are also opening direct channels 
of communication and influence between college 
departments dealing with subject-matter areas 
and teachers of the same subject-matter in high 
schools and elementary schools. Experimental and 
demonstration projects for new approaches to 
teacher education are increasingly easy to organ- 
ize and to finance, offering vehicles for coopera- 
tive endeavor. The largely mythical closed cor- 
poration reputed to be in control of teacher edu- 
cation is now at least an open-stock company, 
with shares available to those who want to buy 
in. The price, usually, is a desire to put forth 
constructive effort. 


A Basis in Shared Convictions 


Channels such as those named can be used 
effectively, I propose, when the persons involved 
proceed on the basis of four commonly-shared 
convictions. 

The first of these is commitment to an ade- 
quate definition of professional teacher education. 
Stripped of the complexities involved in post- 
employment aspects, professional teacher educa- 
tion for undereraduates in college can be defined 
as a total curriculum designed carefully and spe- 
cifically to produce beginners who can perform 
at least satisfactorily all the obligations of teach- 
ers in elementary or secondary schools. This 
simple definition forces an open-minded, careful 
scrutiny of what those obligations really are. It 
destroys the notion that teachers are educated by 
Education alone. It necessitates painstaking de- 
sign which leaves as little as possible to chance, 
and is concerned with both content and pro- 
cedures. At the same time, it means that several 
routes to a satisfactory teacher education are open, 
but it does not mean that teacher education is 
some amorphous collection of miscellaneous 
credits. It is education planned on purpose. 

A second needed conviction is that producing 
a teacher with a broad command of knowledge 
and a thirst for more knowledge is really essential. 
This is a plea for academic backbone and for 
backbone in academics. Mere lip-service to gen- 
eral education is insufficient—as insufficient as 
mere advocacy of “tough” courses. Trivia are 
trivia whether most students make A’s or F’s 
in the pursuit of them, and whether they are 
labeled “Botany” or “Beautifying Life.” The im- 
portant point is that teacher education must be 
improved by subscribing to new dimensions of 
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quality injected into the somewhat shopworn ideal 
of “broad knowledge.” 

Conviction that a person is the focal point of 
teacher education is another basic element in “put- 
ting detractions to mending.” That person is the 
student who is going to teach. His name is legion, 
and must remain legion if the children of America 
are to have teachers. If we could count upon 
staffing our schools with the 10 or 15 per cent 
of college students who can learn quickly to do 
almost anything well, the strategy of teacher edu- 
cation could perhaps be left largely to college 
catalog writers. When we are dealing with 30 to 
40 per cent of all college students, distributed 
fairly well across the spectrums of ability and per- 
sonality, we must have focus on the person. Identi- 
fication, selection, and recruitment are important. 
Even more important, however, are curriculum 
procedures which make telling contact between 
the demands of a profession and the prospective 
practitioner of that profession. 

The fourth and final conviction is that the 
education curriculum has much to offer in the 
development of prospective teachers, but that it 
falls considerably short of its potential at the 
present time. Parenthetically, the same statement 
could be made about so-called general education 
and subject-specialization education, but that is 
not the point I want to make now. Those who 
teach education deal with essential elements of 
subject-matter—the human individual and his 
behavior, the varied goals of society and their 
translation into the school as an institution, values 
and value-scales, the alternative goals for the in- 
stitution of schooling—to name a few. They deal 
with processes of learning and processes of teach- 
ing. They deal with teaching as it is, and could 
be, practiced. Strategic matters, all; how they 
could be dispensed with in the education of teach- 
ers is difficult to envision. 


*“You’re Another’ Is Not Enough 


To claim that these matters are dealt with sat- 
isfactorily, however, is—on the campuses that I 
know—to live in a dream world. The fact that 
most education departments could point to almost 
any other department in their colleges and say 
with considerable justification, “you, too,” is no 
help. The fact—and I believe firmly that it is one 
—that a large number of education departments 
are getting much better results than they are 
credited with still does not meet the issue. The 
issue can be met, and should be met, by dramatic 
improvement in doing what education depart- 
ments have the opportunity to do. This is no 
Utopian dream. If space permitted, numerous 
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examples could be cited to show that education 
can seize opportunity, is on the march toward 
higher levels of accomplishment. Nurtured by a 
climate of respect, stimulated by high expecta- 
tions, and fed by the influx of faculty members 
with genuine intellectual prowess, education is a 
good horse to bet on. 

This article has dealt with finding fault and fault- 


ing finders of fault. But its author has been pre- 
occupied with something beyond either—the pos- 
sibility of both uttering and hearing detractions 
and with statesmanship put them to mending. The 
mending is the only matter of real importance; | 
have always been more interested in who re- 
covered a fumble than in who made it. 





Teacher Education: A Decade of Criticism 


By W. JAMES POPHAM and SUZANNE W. GREENBERG 


to restrict his reading almost entirely to 

children’s literature in order to escape notice 
of the recurrent criticisms of American teacher 
education appearing in popular and professional 
publications during recent years. Attacks on 
teacher education programs have been seen most 
frequently, perhaps, in “mass consumption” maga- 
zines, books, and newspapers. Yet, even in the 
shadow of these widely publicized criticisms, the 
remarks of many educators, in private and in 
print, evidence what is at best only a superficial 
understanding of such important questions as: 

(1) Who are the critics of teacher education 
programs? 

(2) What are their specific criticisms? 

(3) In what manner are their criticisms sup- 
ported? 

It would be incorrect to say that professional 
educators have been unaware of teacher educa- 
tion criticisms. A statement closer to the truth 
might be that they have been uninformed about 
such criticisms. Although many articles have been 
penned by educators concerning teacher education 
criticisms, the bulk of this writing has been de- 
voted to “refutations” of the criticisms. Few edu- 
cational writers have attempted to present an ob- 
jective analysis of what the critics are saying. 

In an attempt to supply the “who,” “what,” 
“where,” and “when” of teacher education criti- 
cisms, the present authors conducted a survey 
of all such criticisms appearing in books and 
magazines during the past ten years. Although 
criticisms appearing in newspapers were not 
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treated, it was thought that such criticisms would 
be satisfactorily reflected by those found in books 
and magazines. 

The temporal scope of the survey’s coverage 
was limited to the period January 1, 1948, to July 
1, 1958. Criticisms appearing in books and maga- 
zines were located through standard reference 
guides, e.g., The Education Index and Reader's 
Guide to Periodical Literature, and through bibli- 
ographies of research reports dealing with educa- 
tional or popular literature. In addition, an issue 
by issue coverage of twenty popular periodicals 
was conducted. These periodicals were selected on 
the basis of the magnitude of their circulation as 
well as their potential inclusion of educationally 
relevant articles. For example, Life, Harper's, New 
Republic, and United States News and World Re- 
port were among those selected. 

The procedure followed in conducting the sur- 
vey involved reading all articles and books which, 
judging from their titles, might contain criticisms 
of teacher education programs. If the reference 
was relevant, an abstract of the material was 
written according to a previously determined 
formula. At the conclusion of the survey, elements 
from these abstracts were categorized according 
to particular dimensions. It is a discussion of 
these dimensions which constitutes the remainder 
of this article. 


Annual Frequency of Criticisms 


In the midst of today’s heated discussions of 
the adequacy of teacher education programs, one 
might conclude that, in addition to their intensity, 
the number of teacher education criticisms has 
been great during the past decade. In order to 
assess the annual frequency of teacher education 
criticisms during the past ten years, a year by 
year count of the criticisms located in the survey 
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was conducted. The graph in Figure 1 depicts 
the annual frequency of the criticisms. 

Inspection of Figure 1 reveals an increasing 
frequency of critical writings published during 
the past ten year period. Considering the magni- 
tude of the teacher education controversy, the 
total number of critical writings located during 
this project falls considerably short of what might 
have been predicted. A sharp upsurge of criticisms 
during the past year and one half, however, is 
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Figure 1. Annual frequency of teacher educa- 
tion criticisms surveyed. 





evident. It will be seen from the graph that more 
criticisms were published during the first six 
months of 1958 than in all of 1957. 

Not all of the critical writings surveyed dealt 
solely with teacher education. In fact, over 65 
per cent of the criticisms located were concerned 
with public education in general, treating teacher 
education only as an aspect of the topic. 


Who Are the Critics? 


A proper interpretation of teacher education 
criticisms hinges, to some extent, on an under- 
standing of the critics themselves. Who are the 
people attacking teacher education programs? 
How are they qualified to criticize the education 
of teachers? 

_An attempt was made to answer these ques- 
lions, at least partially, by categorizing the critics 
according to vocation. Since current background 
and vocational data were not available for many 
critics whose writings were surveyed, the voca- 
tional classification was based on the vocations 
of critics at the time their critical writings were 
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published. This is summarized in Figure 2. 
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Figure 2. Classification of critics according to 
their vocations at the time their critical 
writings were published. 





It will be seen that teacher education criticisms 
are arising primarily from four vocational groups: 
(1) professors of education, (2) other college 
and university personnel (professors and adminis- 
trators), (3) journalists (free-lance writers, news- 
paper personnel), and (4) public school person- 
nel (teachers and administrators). 


What Are the Criticisms? 


Specific criticisms of teacher education included 
in the publications surveyed were classified into 
nine categories. This breakdown of the criticisms 
is graphically portrayed in Figure 3. It should be 
noted that a single book or article frequently con- 
tained several specific criticisms. 

By far, the outstanding criticism of teacher 
education programs concerned an alleged over- 
emphasis on pedagogy (professional methods and 
theory courses, etc.). Of the references surveyed 
for this research study, 60 per cent contained a 
criticism of such overemphasis. 

Another frequently cited criticism pertained to 
the philosophical undergirding of teacher educa- 
tion programs. In most instances “progressiv- 
ism” or “Deweyism” was assailed as an inade- 
quate philosophical formulation. 

State certification requirements for teachers 
were criticized widely on the grounds that they 
were excessive and overly rigid. Some critics, al- 
though they considered state certification require- 
ments to be just, attacked the teachers colleges 
for increasing their own requirements far beyond 
the limits of state requirements. 

The “interlocking directorate” of professional 
educators was another point of criticism. Many 
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critics asserted that professional educators have 
worked their way into positions of excessive power 
and control. This control, it was argued, extends 
beyond the confines of the teacher education in- 
stitution into the entire public school system. 

The inferior quality of prospective teachers was 
a frequently cited criticism. For a number of rea- 
sons, other than inadequate teacher salaries, the 
critics considered the academic potential of the 
teacher education student below par. 

Proliferation of education courses, particularly 
on the graduate level, was another weakness 
pointed to by teacher education critics. The over- 
lapping and repetition which necessarily follows, 
they continue, is a major factor in “driving away” 
superior students. 

Professional educators were criticized for their 
reluctance to accept criticism and for their “anti- 
intellectual” programs. 
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Figure 3. Types of teacher education criti- 
cism. 





A certain number of criticisms were classified 
as miscellaneous. Among these were criticisms of 
(1) the quality of educational research, (2) the 
terminology or “dialect” of the professional edu- 
cators, (3) improperly organized teacher educa- 
tion curricula, and (4) incompetence among pro- 
fessors in teachers colleges. 


How Are the Criticisms Supported? 

In order to see the manner in which critics 
were supporting their attacks on teacher educa- 
tion, criticisms were categorized according to 
the bases, i.e., sources of information on which 
they were founded. Although all critics did not 
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spell out the exact source of information support. 
ing their criticisms, it was possible, in most in- 
stances, to isolate the specific bases as cited by 
the critic. For the summary, see Figure 4. 
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Figure 4. Bases for criticisms. 





It appears that most criticisms are based on 
the critics’ personal experience (including public 
school teaching and administration, college teach- 
ing and administration, and school board member- 
ship). Other bases for criticisms are educational 
literature (including textbooks and _ professional 
journal articles); research (including college en- 


trance and military classification test scores); the 
critics’ personal contacts (including conversations 
and correspondence); authority (including the 
opinions of prominent educators and laymen); 
and college catalogues (including descriptions of 
courses and teacher education requirements). 


Understanding as the Key 


In a period when public education in general, 
and specifically teacher education, has fallen 
within the sharp focus of public scrutiny, the 
professional educator cannot content himself with 
merely throwing up a handful of “defenses” in 
professional journals. On the other hand, the 
educator must not resign himself to cower help- 
lessly before the blistering attacks of his critics. 

Teacher education may profit most from the 
present controversy by attending to those weak- 
nesses which are accurately pinpointed by the 
critics. Few would argue that our present teacher 
education programs are perfect. Even s0, it 
would be unwise to credit all teacher education 
criticisms with more validity than they merit. 
The task of the professional educator, then, is 
to separate the valid criticisms from the invalid. 
A first step in such an undertaking is to under- 
stand what the critics are saying. 





The All-Institution Approach to Teacher Education 


Since 1930 Wisconsin’s School of Education has involved all who help prepare 
teachers in the making of policy. Strange and wonderful phenomena have follow- 
ed: The state can certify teachers strictly on the basis of knowledge and demon- 
strated ability to teach; there is a plan to eliminate the second minor for high-school 
teacher-trainees; the Department of Education has appraised the extent to which 


common criticisms of teacher education courses are locally applicable. 
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healthy attitude of cooperation and responsibility among all members of the faculty. 


By LINDLEY J. STILES 


hich has developed during this century, and 
attracted nation-wide interest since World 
War II, comes to focus primarily upon who con- 
trols and determines the nature and quality of 
the education of teachers. Widely publicized 
charges and counter-charges about teacher educa- 
tion tend to overshadow the quiet but determined 
efforts in many colleges and universities to achieve 
a cooperative, all-institution approach to teacher 
education. Such developments, even though they 
have the support of professors from various fields 
—liberal arts as well as education—and of several 
important national professional organizations, do 
not attract the headlines. Nor do they enlist the 
participation of the nationally renowned profes- 
sional critics of teacher education or those who 
deny that teaching is a profession worthy of spe- 
cial professional preparation for all who prepare 
to practice it. Efforts to promote cooperation may 
be shunned, also, by some professors of education 
who fear that they may lose responsibility for 
the program of teacher education or by certain 
professors in liberal arts colleges who see in the 
present indictments of schools of education an 
opportunity to wrest complete control of the pro- 
grams. 

The education of teachers is too important to 
the nation to be left to the sole jurisdiction of any 
single group—whether it be composed of pro- 
fessors of education whose central concern has 
always been for teacher education, or of liberal 
arts professors, many of whom have only re- 
cently begun to recognize a long-ignored obliga- 
tion to help make policy in this area. Teacher edu- 
cation is properly the responsibility of the entire 
institution. 


MR.STILES (Phi 1524) is dean, School of Educa- 
lion, University of Wisconsin. This paper was deliv- 
ered as an address on the closing day of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards Conference last June in Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. 
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Many institutions have sought ways to promote 
cooperation in their programs of teacher educa- 
tion. Typically, their efforts have been directed 
toward promoting informal, unofficial consulta- 
tion between professors of liberal arts and pro- 
fessors of education. Where official responsibility 
has been accorded to representatives of several 
colleges, majority control of policies and programs 
in most cases is retained by professors of educa- 
tion. 

The University of Wisconsin has maintained 
since 1930 a pattern of organization for its School 
of Education which automatically involves all 
who help prepare teachers in the making of pol- 
icies for teacher education. The Wisconsin-type 
plan, which has also been adopted by Temple Uni- 
versity, illustrates one way by which the all- 
institution approach to teacher education may be 
achieved. It is described here, in brief, as a sug- 
gestion to those institutions which are searching 
for a type of organization which will provide for 
shared responsibility for the program of teacher 
education. 

The University of Wisconsin’s plan of organiza- 
tion for teacher education accords responsibility 
and control to all faculty members and depart- 
ments which help to educate teachers. The general 
faculty of the School of Education is analogous 
in organization to the pattern usually maintained 
for graduate schools. 

The specific faculty legislation prescribes that: ' 


The faculty of the School of Education shall con- 
sist of members of the Department of Education 
and of certain other departments budgeted in Edu- 
cation (i.e., Physical Education—Men, Physical 
Education—Women, Art and Art Education, and 
the Wisconsin High School), and in addition, on 
the analogy of the Graduate School, of those mem- 
bers of departments of other undergraduate colleges 
and schools who offer courses of junior or senior 
grade for teaching majors or other courses of con- 
tent type required in the School of Education. 


1 Laws and Regulations Governing the University of Wisconsin 
September, 1951, Part V, pp. 2-3 
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In operation, this means that the faculty of 
the School of Education consists this year of 585 
professors and administrators distributed as fol- 
lows among the divisions of the university: Gen- 
eral administration, 10; Graduate School, 3; Let- 
ters and Science, 282; Engineering, 3; Agriculture, 
119; Home Economics, 30; Education, 76; Com- 
merce, 26; Pharmacy, 3; Law, 1; Medicine, 9; 
Extension Division, 17; Athletics, 4; and Student 
Union, 2. All of these individuals are full-fledged 
members of the faculty of the School of Educa- 
tion. They are eligible to attend faculty meetings, 
have all rights of franchise, serve on School of 
Education committees, and are responsible both 
directly and through their departments to the 
faculty and dean of the School of Education for 
matters pertaining to teacher education. 


The School of Education Function 


Under the Wisconsin-type plan of organization, 
the School of Education functions as the overall 
administrative organization, a type of holding 
company, to marshall the total resources of the 
university to educate teachers and provide re- 
search and service to schools. This approach to 
teacher education rests upon premises such as 
the following: 

1. The entire university is responsible for the 
quality of the teacher education maintained; 
therefore, wide participation in policy-making is 
encouraged and provided. 

2. All departments affected by policies for 
teacher education are expected to participate in 
their formulation. 

3. Departments are looked to for leadership 
in the development of policy related to the unique 
contributions of each to the institution’s program 
of teacher education. 

4. Differences in viewpoint are thoroughly 
studied to find a common ground for policy. 

5. Care is exercised to avoid excluding anyone 
in the university interested in teacher education 
from helping to shape policies. Effort is also made 
to stimulate as nearly complete participation as is 
possible. 

6. The objective of policies is to develop a 
program of teacher education characterized by 
balanced strength in liberal education, specializa- 
tion in subject fields, and skill in teaching. 

7. A continuous program of evaluation is es- 
sential to test the merit of the policies adopted. 

Teacher education at the University of Wiscon- 
sin is conceived as consisting of: (1) the liberal 
education essential to lay a foundation for scholar- 
ship and to produce the educated person, as well 
as to develop moral and ethical citizenship; (2) spe- 
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cialization in the subject field or fields which the 
student is preparing to teach; and (3) professional 
orientation to teaching and to the function and 
organization of education. For leadership in 
formulating policies and programs for liberal edu- 
cation purposes, the faculty looks to those de- 
partments and professors whose prior attention 
is given to the basic courses in liberal arts and 
sciences provided for all university students. Sub- 
ject matter departments assume responsibility for 
proposing major and minor programs of special- 
ization. Likewise, the Department of Education 
gives leadership to the professional sequence pro- 
vided for teachers. 


School of Education program committees, com- 
posed of faculty members representing the various 
departments and schools of the entire university, 
include the following: Secondary Education, Ele- 
mentary Education, Recreation, Health Education, 
Occupational Therapy. These committees have 
responsibility for studying the overall program 
of teacher education in the areas they represent, 
for evaluating the effectiveness of the work, and 
for making recommendations concerning policy 
and programs to the faculty of the School of Edu- 
cation. 

Recommendations concerning policy and pro- 
grams for teacher education are referred to the 
various departments for thorough study and dis- 
cussion before they are presented to the general 
faculty of the School of Education. For example, 
during the past year the Secondary Education 
Committee has given extensive study to ways to 
introduce the block plan of student teaching for 
prospective high school teachers. Disagreement 
prevailed regarding whether it would be necessary 
or desirable to increase the amount of credit al- 
located to education courses (18 semester hours) 
in order to make possible the introduction of the 
plan. To obtain the views of members of the fac- 
ulty, chairmen of all departments, a total of sixty- 
six altogether, were invited to attend an open 
hearing to become better acquainted with the 
proposal. Subsequently, chairmen held meetings 
of departmental faculties where the matter was 
discussed. Reports of departments back to the 
Secondary Committee played a significant role in 
the ultimate decision to endeavor to develop a 
plan which would not increase the total number 
of hours allocated to courses in education. At the 
same time, subject matter departments indicated 
their willingness to cooperate in initiating the 
block plan to the extent of including, wherever 
practicable, subject courses as a part of the block 
semester. Most of the departments also expressed 
a willingness to help make the block plan pos- 
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sible by rearranging course sequences to clear 
one semester for seniors so that full-time student 
teaching could be scheduled. By the time this 
roposal reached the floor of the faculty of the 
School of Education, it had received extensive 
study throughout the university. The policy recom- 
mended and ultimately adopted by the faculty 
was not the one most desired by some, but it 
received unanimous endorsement as a significant 
step toward marked improvement of the program. 


Representation on Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee of the School of Edu- 
cation, which gives close assistance to the dean 
in the implementation of policies approved by the 
faculty and which may initiate policy recommen- 
dations for consideration by appropriate commit- 
tees, consists of the chairmen of the six depart- 
ments which are budgeted in the School of Educa- 
tion and nine representatives of other colleges 
and schools distributed as follows: Letters and 
Science, 5; Medicine, 1; Agriculture, 1; Home 
Economics, 1; and Commerce, 1. Representatives 
are appointed to the Executive Committee for 
three-year terms by the dean of the School of 
Education in consultation with other deans, chair- 
men of departments, and administrative officials 
of the university. Effort is made to rotate the rep- 
resentation among the departments involved most 
extensively in teacher education. 

In addition to these provisions for university- 
wide participation and cooperation in the pro- 
gram of teacher education, professors who super- 
vise the student teaching in the various subject 
fields hold inter-departmental appointments. They 
serve as chairmen of departments in the Wiscon- 
sin High School where experimentation, demon- 
stration, and some of the student teaching is 
carried on; they are members of their subject- 
matter departmental faculties; and they also hold 
rank on the faculty of the Department of Educa- 
tion. Certain other professors, because of the 
nature of their assignments, hold dual appoint- 
ments as well. Salaries for such appointments are 
budgeted to the schools and departments in pro- 
portion to the division of responsibilities. 


Widespread Interest and Participation 


The organization of the School of Education 
at the University of Wisconsin makes available 
the total resources of the institution to the pro- 
gram of teacher education. Faculty members in all 
fields help make policy, plan curriculums for pros- 
pective teachers, recruit, select, and advise stu- 
dents, and may carry on educational research as 
well as services to schools. In practice, the inter- 
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est and participation of professors throughout the 
university in affairs of the School of Education are 
widely distributed. 

Subject-matter departments share responsibility 
for setting the standards for admission to the School 
of Education. Since the school was established, it 
has required prospective teachers to achieve a 
grade-point average above that for the rest of the 
university (C+ or 2.5) before they can be ad- 
mitted. Admission typically takes place at the be- 
ginning of the junior year. Students are admitted 
in the Departments of Art and Art Education, 
Physical Education—Men, and Physical Educa- 
tion—Women at the beginning of the freshman 
year. They must achieve the required grade-point 
average to continue into the junior year. As might 
be expected, students in the School of Education 
almost always lead the rest of the under- 
graduate schools in the university in grade-point 
averages. Individual departments set the aca- 
demic standards for students preparing to teach 
in their fields. Furthermore, each department must 
certify those students who have qualified to be 
recommended for a license to teach. Since profes- 
sors of subject fields serve as advisors to stu- 
dents who are enrolled in the School of Educa- 
tion, just as they advise students in their fields in 
the Graduate School, they maintain close associa- 
tion with students throughout their last two years 
of undergraduate work. 


Other Functions of School of Education 


In addition to its role of policy coordination, 
the School of Education provides the institu- 
tional machinery for the administration of policy 
and programs, for cooperation with the State 
Department of Public Instruction to certify teach- 
ers, for the coordination of services to schools 
and to members of the elementary and secondary 
school teaching profession, and for programs of 
educational research. It also functions as a home 
for certain departments whose primary responsi- 
bility is teacher education. 

To the exten that the School of Education 
influences policies for certification for teaching, 
accreditation of institutions for teacher educa- 
tion, educational practices in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, or any other procedures related 
to education, such influence is the product of the 
cooperative efforts of the total faculty. Recently, 
for example, agreement was negotiated with the 
State Department of Public Instruction to permit 
the School of Education to develop, in coopera- 
tion with other colleges in the state, a plan to 
certify teachers on the basis of their knowledge 
and demonstrated ability to teach as an alter- 
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nate plan to the traditional procedure of certi- 
fication by course credits. This proposal was 
initiated by the Executive Committee. Similarly, 
a plan has been approved to eliminate the second 
minor teaching field for high school teachers in 
order to strengthen the preparation—to a mini- 
mum of 24 semester hours or its equivalent in 
tested knowledge—in all subject fields secondary 
school teachers will teach. This proposal was 
initiated by a committee of the English Depart- 
ment. When the National Commission for Ac- 
crediting for Teacher Education submitted a state- 
ment of policy to schools of education across the 
nation for criticism and advice, it was referred 
to all sixty-six departments in the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Wisconsin. Some of 
the reactions were far different, it is suspected, 
from those obtained from schools of education 
composed only of professors of education. 


Department of Education Functions 


The Department of Education, under this type 
of organization, becomes one of many depart- 
ments which contribute to the preparation of 
teachers. It provides a departmental home for 
those professors whose specialty is the theory 
and practice of teaching and the study of the 
functions and applications of education. Its spe- 
cific contributions are seen as: the interpreter 
of technical or esoteric theory; research con- 
cerned with human learning and development, the 
teaching process, and the place of the school in 
the cultural setting; the provision of the pro- 
fessional phases of preparation of teachers; and 
certain services to schools as well as to the Uni- 
versity itself, including consultation on teaching 
procedures, curriculums, and evaluation. 

Professors of education under the Wisconsin- 
type of distribution of responsibility for the pro- 
gram of teacher education are free to make their 
contributions, as do professors in other fields, 
through scholarship and research in their areas 
of specialization. by excellence in teaching, and 
through service activities within the university 
and to schools of the state. Since they do not 
carry the entire responsibility for the institution’s 
program of teacher education, they are perhaps 
spared, within the university community itself at 
least, some of the blanket criticisms that have been 
directed at their counterparts in other institu- 
tions. This is not to say that negative attitudes 
toward some education courses do not exist on 
our campus. In fact, our Department of Educa- 
tion has this year initiated an extensive appraisal 
of the extent to which common criticisms of edu- 
cation courses over the country are applicable to 
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our own.” All students currently enrolled and 
those who have been graduated for one, three, and 
five years were asked to help judge the strengtk- 
and weaknesses of the education courses they had 
studied. As expected, student evaluations are help- 
ing members of the faculty learn how courses need 
to be strengthened. They revealed also that stu- 
dents feel that some of the courses in education 
are considered invaluable by students as prepara- 
tion for teaching. Some of the professors of edu- 
cation are likewise considered by students to be 
the outstanding teachers in the university. Such 
judgments are augmented by the testimony of 
professors throughout the institution that some of 
the most respected scholars and teachers in the 
University of Wisconsin are members of the fac- 
ulty of our Department of Education. Further 
evidence of the extent to which professors of edu- 
cation are able to find a place for their contribu- 
tions in this type of school of education is found 
in the fact that during the past year several have 
been invited to serve as consultants in teaching, 
curriculum development, theory of education and 
research to departments in the College of Letters 
and Science, the College of Agriculture, the School 
of Medicine, the School of Engineering, and the 
Extension Division. Perhaps the best test of the 
Wisconsin-type plan of organization for the School 
of Education, so far as the professor of educa- 
tion is concerned, is that his is not a second-class 
citizenship with the university faculty. 


The all-institution approach to teacher educa- 
tion challenges all professors, regardless of their 
fields of specialization, to join the ranks of teacher 
educators, blend their intelligence and _ talents 
with those of their colleagues, and find reliable 
hypotheses and sound knowledge upon which im- 
provements in programs of teacher education can 
best be made. Better programs of teacher edu- 
cation will be the product of reflective thinking 
and sound value judgments bolstered by basic 
research and experimentation. They will be more 
likely to result from cooperation rather than con- 
flict. They stand a better chance of growing out 
of the contributions of the total institution than 
they would of coming from the perspective of a 
limited segment of the faculty. The development 
of high quality programs of teacher education is 
one of the most pressing problems facing the 
American people today. It deserves high priority 
in colleges and universities. It demands the joint 
and cooperative attention of the total faculty. 


2 Mimeographed — of a paper summarizing this appraisal are 
available by writing Dean Stiles, who prepared it with the assistance 
of Dr. Kai Jensen, chairman of the committee in charge of the study 
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T THE outset, it should be indicated that 
Ais is in the nature of an arm-chair evalu- 
ation. It is based upon my observations 
throughout the Second Bowling Green NCTEPS 
Conference, upon comments made to me by par- 
ticipants during the conference, and upon view- 
points expressed in letters received after the con- 
ference. Thus it is not an attempt at precise 
evaluation based upon reported agreements of 
the participants. As a matter of fact, it would 
be extremely difficult to cite any specific recom- 
mendations that had universal endorsement of 
conference participants, although at many points 
there was general consensus. 

The real meaning of the conference is, | be- 
lieve, not to be found in what will get put down 
on paper, as important and as valuable as the 
official conference report, The Education of 
Teachers: New Perspectives, doubtless will prove 
to be. The real meaning will be found in the new 
relationships and the new attitudes developed. 
This is one reason (there are others) why the 
reporting of conference deliberations presented an 
extremely difficult and delicate undertaking. The 
Steering Committee was aware of the complex 
nature of the task of securing accurate and im- 
partial reporting of what transpired, however 
painstaking the efforts to assure that the final re- 
port would reflect a fair picture. Thus it was stated 
in the conference program that the co-sponsoring 
and cooperative organizations were not committed 
to endorse or support recommendations coming 
out of the conference; that whatever findings and 
recommendations found their way into the pub- 
lished report would stand on their own merits. 
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An historic conference was held last June 
at Bowling Green, Ohio. It has been widely 
hailed as the beginning of a real and lasting 
partnership in the vastly difficult task of pre- 
paring teachers for the nation’s schools. Here 
is a modest evaluation by its guiding genius. 


Perhaps a brief explanation of the reporting 
procedure would be helpful in providing an in- 
sight into the care exercised by the Steering Com- 
mittee to safeguard the final reports. The thirty- 
two study groups deliberated upon the same four 
major problems—one for each day of the confer- 
ence. The four major problems were: “The Pur- 
poses of Education—Implications for Teacher 
Education”; “Elements in the Teacher Education 
Program—Subject-Matter Preparation”; “Ele- 
ments in the Teacher Education Program—Pro- 
fessional Preparation”; and “Putting the Program 
Together” (All-Institutional Planning, Coopera- 
tive Development and Application of Certification, 
and Accreditation Requirements). The recorder’s 
reports for each of the thirty-two groups were re- 
produced each day, by the use of specially pre- 
pared stencils, and distributed to all members 
of the group the first thing on the succeeding day. 
Each member of a given group had an opportunity 
to evaluate the report and suggest corrections, fol- 
lowed by a general evaluation by the group as a 
whole. The corrected reports—thirty-two on each 
problem—then were turned over to the approp- 
riate conference reporter for study. The four 
conference reporters themselves constantly cir- 
culated among the groups, to sense the general 
sweep of the discussions. They met, toward the 
close of the conference, with the group leaders— 
chairmen, recorders, and analysts—and with the 
group supervisors, to check their impressions of 
the outcomes of the deliberations. 

It is believed the official conference report will 
be a valuable document, but it is not visualized as 
reflecting unanimous agreements, only what ap- 
peared to be the general consensus of the partici- 
pants. Thus evaluation of the conference based 
solely upon the report of the deliberations would 
be incomplete. Scarcely an issue, one would sur- 
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mise, was resolved by unanimous agreement. One 
could pick any particular topic that was discussed 
and find many divergent viewpoints recurring 
among the participants. 

Moreover, any realistic attempt to appraise 
the conference must take into account its funda- 
mental purpose. In a sentence, the big idea was to 
get representative proportions of the major seg- 
ments of education to meet and explore the possi- 
bilities of a vigorous partnership attack upon the 
complex problems of bringing the quality of teach- 
er education abreast of stepped-up demands upon 
the whole of education. The big idea was not to 
seek definitive answers regarding content and pro- 
cedures but to ascertain if there were common 
grounds to begin a cooperative search for such 
answers. 

Loren Pope, education editor of The New York 
Times, summarized the big idea behind the con- 
ference in a follow-up article in the Times of July 
6. He wrote: 


The meeting was the first time in half a century 
of feuding and epithets that the school teachers 
and teacher education officials had met on a grand 
scale with the liberal arts people for a common dis- 
cussion of teacher education needs. . . . It grew out 
of a desire of a few people on both sides of a 
divided education world to talk things out. . . . The 
professional societies in the sciences and the hu- 
manities agreed to be co-sponsors, and a hundred 
of the nation’s leading universities sent representa- 
tives. 


Randall Whaley, speaking for the National 
Academy of Science—National Research Coun- 
cil, one of the co-sponsoring associations, summed 
up the purposes of and the hopes for the Confer- 
ence in these words: 


We at the National Academy of Sciences are full 
of hope that this conference will do much to re- 
establish communication and bonds of understand- 
ing between teachers in our schools and faculties 
in our colleges and universities. We see potential 
here for a re-creation of a proper sharing of re- 
sponsibility in educational planning. We are pleased 
to note the numerous instances of such successful 
cooperation in various parts of the country. It is 
our hope that this Conference will help establish 
similar patterns everywhere. 


And the present writer, as conference director, 
presented the following statement at the orienta- 
tion session for conference leaders: 


In seeking collaboration in this conference of 
associations representing the academic disciplines 
as well as those representing teacher education and 
the practitioners in the elementary and secondary 
schools, it was not our idea to stage rancorous de- 
bating sessions, or to assess blame for any short- 
comings or weaknesses in the schools. There is 
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enough cause for pride and enough ground for 
blame for all of us to be surfeited with both. I sup- 
pose one might phrase the fundamental notion for 
this conference as the conviction that educators can 
themselves sense the needed reforms; that we can 
clean our own house by consent, rather than by the 
inroads of sensationalism and pressures from per- 
sons who may be ever so sincere but who have only 
peripherial knowledge of the processes and com- 
plexities of education. 


The basic purpose, then, was to bring together 
significant proportions of a seriously divided pro- 
fession to explore the possibilities of developing 
some semblance of unity in efforts to strengthen 
the education of teachers. Unless one keeps this 
basic purpose in constant view, the tangible out- 
comes of the meeting may appear small indeed. 
Actually, a number of participants have written 
me generally expressing satisfaction with the con- 
ference but adding: “ . . . but we did not at- 
tack this problem or that problem, we did not 
settle this issue or that issue. . . . ” And this is 
correct. Obviously, the generalized approach had 
to come first. Attack upon specifics can be fruitful 
only after there is a developed willingness to work 
together toward common goals. 


Five Positive Features 


Yet, despite the obvious limitations of the gen- 
eral approach, any fair evaluation, I believe, 
would conclude that the conference was construc- 
tive and extremely valuable. Based upon the ob- 
servations, conversations, and letters, to which | 
have made reference, my evaluation would be as 
follows: 

1. The constructive nature of the discussions 
was a pleasant surprise to almost everybody. Gen- 
erally, the discussions among the groups were on 
an intellectual plane, with a minimum of emotion- 
alism and defensive postures. There were, of 
course, some exceptions. But these were isolated 
happenings that had little or no general sig- 
nificance. 

My impression is that, at the beginning, the sub- 
ject-matter people were “bristly” and on the of- 
fensive, expecting, I suppose, to have to bear 
with all the old cliches which they had read or 
heard so often in defense of professional educa- 
tion and of teacher certification requirements. 
In general, however, they found calm appraisal 
and a balanced discussion of all aspects of the 
preparation of teachers. 

An interesting sidelight is that in the first day's 
discussions everybody was being a “nice guy.” 
Some characterized it as a “love feast.” But the 
problems got sharper and so did the discussions, 
as the conference moved along. At the end, I think 
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it would be fair to say, there was general acknowl- 
edgement that the nice-guy technique will not 
solve our problems; and the fact that participants 
ot to know each other well enough to “slug it 
out,” but with good humor and tolerance, per- 
haps is the most significant of all and a harbinger 
of constructive debate ahead. 

Another interesting sidelight was the general 
excellence of the group analysts’ presentations. 
(There were three analysts for each group—one 
for each of the first three problems—-selected in 
advance to suggest the big issues involved in each 
problem.) Here was an easy temptation to ride a 
hobby horse, but with very few exceptions the 
analysts presented even-handed discussions of the 
real issues. 

2. There was a growing sense of rapport as 
the conference progressed, and at its close there 
seemed to be the genuine feeling that all were 
engaged in a common task that sorely needed a 
common effort. As evidence of this development, 
the remarks of the liberal arts representatives 
who were kind enough to comment to me about 
the conference—and there were many—might 
be summarized about as follows: “Why haven’t 
we been involved in this sort of thing before?” 
and “Will we be invited to participate in subse- 
quent conferences?” I know no good answer to 
the first question; it is a fair reproach, especially 
to my commission, because its work is supposed 
to be an across-the-board effort, not a segmented 
one. Yet, I think, education has tended—drifted 
is perhaps a better word—more and more toward 
parochialism and educators have tended more 
and more to become divided into camps of vehe- 
ment partisans. If the conference yields no other 
fruits than that of suggesting a means to the be- 
ginning of the end of such fragmentation, then its 
contribution will, in the long look, be monumental. 

To quote from The New York Times article 
again: 
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The one really important thing is the fact that 
both sides have found that they want to, and can 
work together . . . overall, both sides at the Bowling 
Green Conference confessed a sense of guilt for 
the neglect that has divided and hurt the education- 
al world. Both demonstrated a lively conviction 
that the education of teachers is too important to 
the nation to be left to the sole jurisdiction of either 
the liberal arts or teacher education group by itself. 
There was a sense of need for the strength of union 
—to achieve the teacher education goals which the 
liberal arts group has not been able to force by it- 
self, and to win the public support for education 
which the organized school teachers have not been 
able to do even in these times. 


Thus, I have implied an answer to the second 
query: In so far as the commission is concerned, 
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the liberal arts people will be invited to and 
urged to participate in future conferences. And, 
more important still, this will increasingly be true 
of the fifty-four state TEPS commissions. But 
this is not a one-way street, and it is equally im- 
portant that the liberal arts groups take similar 
steps to bring to an end the strange isolation 
that has functioned neither too usefully nor too 
well. We have some evidence that this develop- 
ment is underway. 

3. There was a general feeling that the con- 
ference was an honest one, not rigged to sustain 
a given, preconceived viewpoint. That there were 
suspicions that the conference would be stacked 
was obvious before and during the first dis- 
cussions. This was a perfectly natural suspicion; 
and it is the chief obstacle that the planners of 
any cooperative conference must face up to, the 
first consideration to which they must be deli- 
cately sensitive. Manipulation of the American 
people by the hidden persuaders has become so 
widespread and callous as to verge upon a na- 
tional scandal. Moreover, education itself has, 
perhaps unwittingly, been drawn into the orbit 
of the manipulators by embracing procedures and 
techniques designed to “sell” rather than to ex- 
amine fairly and critically. 

Harold L. Clapp, in an article in the Council 
for Basic Education Bulletin, states succinctly 
(and bluntly) this apprehension: 


. . » we were all aware that scholars would be 
outnumbered (two or three to one) by schoolmen. 
We were to be organized in small groups complete 
with analysts, recorders, and the rest of the para- 
phernalia that could be used for the purposes of 
manipulation, to drown dissent, and make the mi- 
nority a party to planned conclusions. In short, 
no few of us reached Bowling Green with our guard 
up. 

well, rejoice and be exceedingly glad, for the 
conference was played straight, as far as we could 
see, from start to finish, and the most divergent 
views were freely aired and defended. Every pre- 
caution was taken to give each participant his full 
say and to have the running reports reflect precise- 
ly the tone and direction of the discussions.’ 


My guess is that when this hurdle of suspicion 
was removed the conference began to gain mo- 
mentum. The only complaints that I heard on this 
point were not that liberal arts viewpoints were 
slighted but that existing high-quality programs 
of teacher education were not adequately de- 
scribed by speakers, were not given a fair shake 
in the presentations. This, I think, is perhaps a 
fair criticism, one which arose by inadvertence 
not by intent of the conference planners. 

1 Harold L. Clapp. ‘‘Statesmanship at Bowling Green.”” CBE Bul 
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4. Perhaps the most fruitful by-product of the 
conference was the opportunity for college profes- 
sors and teachers from the elementary and second- 
ary schools to get to know and communicate with 
each other. This seems to offer as much (maybe 
more) hope for real progress as improved com- 
munication between the liberal arts and educa- 
tion professors, even though it would be difficult 
to exaggerate the importance of the latter. The 
reason is that it is patently difficult, if not im- 
possible, to develop intelligent programs of teach- 
er education unless there is a realistic concept of 
the size, shape, and scope of the jobs for which 
teachers are to be prepared. Moreover, the col- 
lege professor, it seems logical to suppose, ought 
to be a continuing resource person for elementary 
and high-school teachers. This default of responsi- 
bility by the liberal arts professors is eloquently 
pointed up in the Carleton College Study of 
Teacher Education.” Its own graduates who be- 
came high-school teachers were reported as being 
rebuffed when they sought the counsel of their 
academic professors with teaching problems, re- 
buffed largely by complete indifference to their 
problems. So they turned to the professors of 
education for help. 

In blunt language, the liberal arts professors 
can affect the direction and the quality of educa- 
tion in the elementary and secondary schools to 
the extent that they are willing to identify them- 
selves with the difficult task of improving the 
quality of teaching in the lower schools. To di- 
vorce themselves from this task is to assume 
that carping and lofty pronouncements will 
achieve the reforms they may ever so sincerely 
advocate. 

Again as a guess, probably the impact of the 
thinking and viewpoints of classroom teachers 
from the lower schools upon the liberal arts pro- 
fessors was more productive than that of the 
education professors. I have the impression that, 
typically, the college professor expected that the 
elementary and secondary school teachers he 
would meet in the conference would be inferior, 
second-and-third rate, incompetent. The pleasing 
discovery that this stereotype had so little sub- 
stance materially affected the spirit of the dis- 
cussions. 


5. A vigorous drive developed at Bowling 
Green for the inauguration of follow-up proced- 
ures within the states, to implement the coopera- 
tive or partnership approach to the improvement 
of teacher education and of state certification re- 


2The Carleton Faculty Study of Teacher Education. Reports of 
Planning Committee and Visiting Consultant. Carleton College. North 
field, Minnesora, 1955. page 27 
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quirements. This development, alone, is one of 
the best evidences of the fruitfulness of the con- 
ference. One afternoon was scheduled at the con- 
ference for a meeting of state delegations, to 
plan next steps in the cooperative process. At 
least twenty-five states developed tentative plans 
for follow-up during 1958-59. These plans aimed 
at several goals: (1) to involve liberal arts rep- 
resentatives in the development of statewide plans 
to improve teacher education; (2) to stimulate 
the development of appropriate machinery to 
achieve all-institutional planning of the teacher 
education program; and (3) to establish machin- 
ery—or to overhaul existing machinery—to assure 
profession-wide participation in the formulation 
of state teacher certification requirements, and 
state and national professional accrediting pro- 
cedures, with particular emphasis upon providing 
liberal arts representatives a rightful share in the 
development of these requirements. 

And there is much evidence, as this is written, 
that this follow-up effort will not be left ex- 
clusively to the state TEPS commissions and to 
state advisory councils on teacher education and 
certification, but that associations representing 
the liberal arts fields will become concerned with 
fostering cooperative efforts. 

To this point, I have sought to avoid enumer- 
ating or suggesting areas of general agreement 
regarding problems and issues studied by the con- 
ference. This has been done deliberately, for sev- 
eral reasons. First, as has been previously said. 
it is doubtful that there was complete agreement 
on any point, and any categorical statement about 
agreement is likely to be misconstrued. Third, 
the official report is still in preparation, as this 
is being written, and it would be premature to 
anticipate the contents of that report. 

Solely based upon my own impressions, I be- 
lieve there was general agreement upon the 
following: 


1. That the preparation of teachers demands 
a unified approach; that this basic effort to im- 
prove the quality of education is a fundamental 
responsibility of the total institution. 

2. That the up-grading of the preparation of 
teachers demands higher quality in both subject 
field and professional areas. 

3. That graduate preparation of teachers can 
be distinctive without being diluted; and that more 
and more graduate programs must be in the area 
of the teaching assignment. 

4. That the rapid accretion of new knowledge 
demands new dimensions in in-service education 
for experienced teachers. 

5. That high standards of selection and prepa- 
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ration are the only sure bases for guaranteeing 
both adequate quality of teaching and adequate 
uantity of teachers. 

6. That the development of effective, coopera- 
tive efforts to improve teacher education does not 
mean “total surrender” by any segment; that such 
development can take place only among peers; 
that there can be no second and third rate 
citizenship involved in such an enterprise. 
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Some Tasks for the Future 


Since the conference, I have received letters 
from many of the liberal arts participants who, 
while generally expressing satisfaction, ended up 
by saying, in effect: “If the NEA is truly inter- 
ested in developing programs which will result in 
broadly educated teachers, I shall be happy to 
join vigorously in such efforts.” 

This above-board statement is revealing. First, 
it doubtless indicates that many in higher educa- 
tion yet have to be convinced that the NEA is 
aiming at this end. 

Second, in fairness to the NEA, it indicates 
that the organization has apparently done a poor 
job of communicating with non-members in edu- 
cation, or has allowed itself, either by its own 
ineptness or by the design of clever manipulators 
(perhaps both), to be made into an irritating and 
distorted stereotype. The basic purpose of the 
NEA, as set forth in its charter and the act of 
Congress incorporating it, reads as follows: “That 
the purpose and object of the said corporation 
shall be to elevate the character and advance the 
interests of the profession of teaching and to pro- 
mote the cause of education in the United States.” 
How else, fundamentally, could a great organiza- 
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tion set about achieving these objectives except 
to elevate the competences of its members? Of 
course, an organization the size of the NEA has 
many functions to perform—and in performing 
such functions as concern for teacher welfare, it 
is bound to stir up vocal and vigorous opposition 
—but a basic reason for its existence is to improve 
the quality of education, and broadly educated 
teachers is at the very heart of that enterprise. 

Third, this comment says clearly to me that 
NCTEPS, representing as it does the NEA in 
matters relating to teacher education and profes- 
sional standards, needs to take a new, discerning 
look at its own work. For the avowed business of 
the commission, so determined by the charge 
creating it, is to work to elevate standards for 
the profession to guarantee higher quality of 
teaching service. 

In summary, then, any realistic evaluation of 
the Second Bowling Green Conference must go 
beyond the official published report of the pro- 
ceedings and appraise the intangible outcomes— 
of improved relationships that resulted, of new 
insights gained, of a new sense of common en- 
deavor. Finally—and perhaps most significant 
of all—any realistic evaluation must await the 
long look, must view the conference itself as of 
no great significance unless it does turn out to 
have served the immeasurably valuable function 
of being the starting point of a continuous ag- 
gressive program for developing a real and last- 
ing partnership, in this vastly complex and vastly 
difficult task of preparing teachers, among edu- 
cators of whatever teaching persuasion, of what- 
ever professed discipline, in whatever type of edu- 
cational institution. 





NSF Grants $1,200,000 to Yale for Expanded Program 


Of Improvement in Teaching of High-School Mathematics 


> The National Science Foundation has granted 
$1,200,000 to Yale University to support a special 
program already working to improve the teaching of 
mathematics in the nation’s secondary schools. The 
School Mathematics Study Group, headed by Ed- 
ward G. Begle, associate professor of mathematics 
at Yale, was initiated last spring with a $100,000 
grant from NSF. 

The new grant will be used for extensive work 
and study projects in all parts of the country under 
the study group headquartered at Yale. Chief among 
the activities projects are the preparation and testing 


of sample textbooks illustrating an improved curric- 


ulum and a program aimed at improving the training 
of math teachers. The study group now consists of 
more than 100 scholars, teachers, and researchers. 
The number will be raised to more than 200 by next 


summer. 


Begle states that a “drastic revision” of the cur- 
riculum is needed in the seventh and eighth grades, 
and at present an experimental program is being 
carried out in various parts of the country where 
special units of new text materials are being used at 
this level. 





John Dewey 


And the Luce Ends of Education 


A philosopher of education at- 
tempts to distinguish between war- 
ranted criticism and accusation de- 
signed to bring into being reaction- 
ary or authoritarian institutions. 


By FREDERICK C. NEFF 


UBLIC education, like every other institu- 
tion that is public, needs critics. Thoughtful 
reaction to public policy is indispensable to 
the survival of democratic processes. There is a 
substantial difference, however, between war- 
ranted criticism, formulated for the purpose of 
strengthening democratic institutions within their 
own framework, and planned accusation, osten- 
sibly meliorative, but ultimately designed to bring 
into being reactionary or authoritarian institu- 
tions. The American public needs to be cautioned 
against a failure to distinguish between the two. 
Current attacks upon public education in which 
the Luce publications have taken an active part 
are especially in need of discriminating review. 
In a hard-breathing editorial, Life magazine re- 
cently exercised its generous capacity for indigna- 
tion by reviling John Dewey, state teachers col- 
leges, and public education in general. Dewey is 
criticized, first, because he saw a characteristic 
precariousness in life and universal processes and 
because he failed to proclaim absolute certainty 
where he found none to exist. Apparently over- 
looked was the fact that the cultivation of doubt 
and the exercise of inquiry have usually typified 
the great minds of history, while unexamined be- 
lief and passive orthodoxy have for the most part 
characterized the reactionary and the ignorant. 
“The trouble with the world today,” says Bertrand 
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Russell, “is that the stupid are cocksure, while the 
intelligent are full of doubts.” Even Time maga- 
zine, in another connection, describes with appar- 
ent approval the Harvard conception of what 
education should consist of: “a progression from 
cocksure ignorance to—at least—thoughtful un- 


_ certainty.” 


The criticism that Dewey advocated something 
called “life adjustment” and an implied “group 
pressure” is especially revealing, for it plainly 
indicates either a loose-ended reading of Dewey 
or simply a state of being misinformed. Dewey 
has said that if unqualified adjustment were all 
that was needed, it could best be achieved by 
going to sleep or by dying, and that complete 
adaptation to the environment was equivalent to 
death. Regarding the matter of conformity to 
“group pressure,” Dewey in fact urged more than 
anyone else an attention to, in his words, “the 
diversity of capacities and needs that exist in 
different human beings,” and he criticized tra- 
ditional education for assuming that “all human 
beings are as much alike as peas in a pod.” 

Dewey is derided for advocating aimlessness in 
education. What he actually said was that “acting 
with an aim is all one with acting intelligently.” 
Whereas it is claimed that Dewey de-emphasized 
subject matter, he in fact said that “What is 
needed in the new education is more attention, 
not less, to subject-matter and to progress in 
technique. But when I say more, I do not mean 
more in quantity of the same old kind.” 

In respect to the Luce proposal that most 
state teachers colleges be abolished, it requires 
no philosophical depth to detect the innuendo 
that schools and colleges of education in general 
and, indeed, such courses as are designed to pre- 
pare young people for the profession of teaching 
should likewise be abolished. Let us consider for 
a moment what state of affairs would result from 
such a move. 

Teacher-training institutions have been de- 
signed primarily to elevate teaching to the status 
of a profession by equipping their graduates with 
a competence in understanding the nature of the 
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learning process, in dealing with the philosophical 
alternatives that confront the educational enter- 
rise, in recognizing the human differences that 
make each individual unique, in devising ways of 
administering to the distinctive capacities of learn- 
ers, in preventing the pitiful phenomenon of 
“square pegs in round holes,” in planning learn- 
ing experiences so as best to implement the demo- 
cratic ideal that an individual is an end in him- 
self and not a mere instrument of institutions and 
ideologies—in short, they have been designed to 
make of education a respectable and humane 
profession. 

What is the alternative? It is to presume that 
a method of teaching and a philosophy of educa- 
tion are of no particular consequence; that “if he 
knows he can teach”; that knowledge is some- 
thing that a teacher “shoots” at pupils like buck- 
shot in the hope that some of them will “get 
hit”; that a teacher can be indifferent to the vary- 
ing needs and capacities of learners and, when 
problems arise, take refuge behind a textbook— 
in short, it is to degrade education from the level 
of a profession to that of a series of menial chores, 
a matter of parceling out bits of information, 
with little or no concern for the development of 
attitudes and ideals whereby life is endowed with 
purpose and meaning. 
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While We're at It, Some Other Victims 


While we are about it, why not urge the 
abolition of our law and medical schools? Why 
not hold that the prospective lawyer needs no 
particular training in arguing a case, no special 
knowledge of legal processes? Why not turn him 
loose with nothing more than a set of books and 
some memorized cases and let him sink or swim? 
He may have to repeat all the mistakes that his 
predecessors have made, it may take him a life- 
time to do it, his clients may suffer accordingly, 
and he may never succeed in earning a living— 
but at least he will have been spared the nuisance 
of mastering the techniques and procedures of 
his profession. 

Why not present the prospective physician or 
surgeon with a series of liberal-arts courses in 
the history of medical lore and forego training 
him in the techniques of how to make an adequate 
diagnosis, how to administer an anaesthetic, or 
how to perform a successful operation? No sane 
person would seriously consider permitting a 
medical man to practice without a license or to 
engage in his profession without a mastery of 
whatever techniques are necessary for the suc- 
cessful performance of his professional duties. 
Yet, if teacher-training institutions and, by im- 
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plication, teaching certification are to be abolish- 
ed, then any housewife, truck driver, or degree- 
holder who has accumulated an arbitrary number 
of “subject-matter credits” would be permitted to 
practice in our schools, regardless of whatever 
harm might come to youngsters from his teaching 
ineptness. It seems just a bit odd that such a 
proposal in law or medicine would be laughed out 
of court, while an analogous proposal in education 
can receive so serious a hearing. 


Young Minds and Broken Legs 


We are led to believe that thorough training 
in the practice of law and medicine is quite es- 
sential, but that thorough preparation in how to 
educate is not very important—in fact, might 
even be abolished. The way that we treat im- 
pressionable young minds in the process of edu- 
cation is apparently less consequential than the 
way that we win cases or set broken legs. In 
view of the hard fact of human differences, can 
we seriously pretend that knowledge of the Pytha- 
gorean theorem or of the Latin gerund—impor- 
tant as it may be for other reasons—can be sub- 
stituted for a teacher’s competence in distinguish- 
ing the gifted from the retarded, the mechanical- 
minded from the academic-minded, the disturbed 
from the well-adjusted—and in meeting their re- 
spective needs? So long as our schools remain 
public they will continue to remain diverse—as 
diverse as the needs, interests, and capacities 
of all the youngsters of all the people. There can 
be no doubt that teachers should be well grounded 
in the subjects they teach. But to suggest that 
subject-matter proficiency replace competence in 
educational guidance is to deny by indirection the 
uniqueness of human personality and to breed a 
deplorable insensitivity to our historic respect for 
human worth and human dignity. 


Genuine Interest—or Propaganda? 


Criticism of public education is salutary as far 
as it evinces a genuine interest in education as a 
public concern. But propaganda is something 
quite different, and it often moves people to act 
in haste and repent at leisure. Perhaps the time 
has come for asking ourselves a rather solemn 
question: Are we able to distinguish construc- 
tive criticism—honestly designed to further the 
hard-won aims of American free, public education 
—from subtly disguised schemes for undermin- 
ing America’s confidence in the free, public school 
system and paving the way for an eventual return 
to the day of the private school, with all the eco- 
nomic, religious, and social divisiveness that it 
represents? If not, then we may have something 
to be concerned about. 





Men & Money 


Men teachers in America are caught in a 
tender trap, contends Phi Delta Kappa’s executive 
secretary, with the result that few stay in the 
classroom, many seek administrative positions. 
The nation’s brightest young men are going into 
other professions where their talents will be more 
handsomely rewarded. 

Maynard Bemis offers here a solution to this 
problem which Phi Delta Kappa, alone among 
professional associations, is fitted to apply. 

(The article constitutes the first section of a 
speech Dr. Bemis has made before two PDK dis- 
trict conferences. The second portion will appear 
in the February Kappan as part of a series on 


MAYNARD BEMIS 


WANT to talk about just two phases of this 

problem: (1) How can we secure our fair 

share of top-quality young people—particu- 
larly men—for the teaching profession, in the 
face of a growing competition for manpower 
from business and industry and all of the other 
professions? and (2) How can we compete suc- 
cessfully with other governmental agencies and 
services for a share of the tax dollar which will 
give us, within the next ten years, twice the rev- 
enue we now have for the support of public edu- 
cation? 

It is my thesis that the first problem arises pri- 
marily because of the sex dichotomy in the 
teaching profession. The classroom in the ele- 
mentary and secondary school is dominated by 
women. Administration is dominated by men. The 
NEA Research Bulletin for February, 1956, re- 
ported on first-year teachers in 1954-55. At least 
in that year, 72 per cent of all first-year teachers 
in urban school systems were women. Even in 
secondary schools taken by themselves, only 47 
per cent of these first-year teachers were men. 
The NEA Research Bulletin for February, 1957, 
reporting on the status of the American public 
school teacher, states that in rural areas only 
25 per cent of teachers were men, and 75 per 
cent were women; in urban areas 29 per cent 
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were men and 71 per cent were women. At least 
in top administrative positions, it is not even 
necessary to submit data to support the contention 
that men dominate school administration. 

It is my belief that women predominate in class- 
room teaching for two reasons: 

(1) Many women enter teaching with no in- 
tention of making it their sole and full-time 
career. They enter teaching because it provides 
them with a status position which is a definite 
advantage to a young woman seeking a mate; or 
it represents security with maximum freedom un- 
til the young lady is ready to settle down to mar- 
ried life; or for the young lady who is already mar- 
ried (and more than one-third of the first-year 
urban female teachers are), it is an excellent sec- 
ond job in the family for a part-time housewife. 
After the youngsters reach school age, even pat- 
enthood presents no problem of out-of-pocket 
cost for outside child care. 

(2) Classroom teaching is the only profession 
which is proud of its part-time employment. The 
average teacher spends fewer than half the days 
of the calendar year in the classroom. And those 
who race the youngsters to the exits at the final 
bell have probably spent fewer than seven hours 
in the building. I don’t remember an introduction 
to education textbook or piece of recruitment 
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literature which doesn’t brag about the long vaca- 
tions for travel or rest—or more likely, if a man 
is involved, for working at some menial task in 
order that the career teacher may both stay in 
the profession and support a family. 

I think it is more than an assumption that these 
factors have acted to keep salaries in the teach- 
ing profession down. On the level of professional 
competence in business and industry, men and 
women simply don’t compete on the basis of a 
single salary scale. And those who are not in the 
game as a full-time career just never reach the 
level of a salaried employee. But in education we 
continue to support the single salary schedule 
and refuse even to consider a merit salary pro- 
posal. Only in this room, surrounded by friends 
of my own sex, could I even say—with insured 
safety to life and limb—that one answer to our 
quandary is simply to pay men more. But that’s 
not an answer I would care to defend, and it’s 
not the answer I intend to give. 

Now, let’s look for a few minutes at the other 
half of our dichotomy. Why is it that men domi- 
nate all but the very lowest levels of school ad- 
ministration? One might advance the argument 
that men are better suited to the demands of 
school administration; that they can make major 
decisions better; that they can command greater 
respect; that they are better supervisors. But these 
things just can’t be proved. No acceptable study 
has ever been made—at least, not to my knowl- 
edge—which proved that a top-quality woman 
couldn’t make as good a city school superin- 
tendent as could a top-quality man. I suppose 
tradition and custom play the greatest part in 
answer to my question. But there’s another im- 
portant factor. 


To Administration—or Out of Profession 


Men have been driven into school administra- 
tion—or they have been driven out of the pro- 
fession. They had to have the extra compensa- 
tion which administration offers as a full-time 
job. To a majority of the women in the pro- 
fession, salary isn’t that important. Let me cite 
one study which I think bears out my argu- 
ment. The California State Department of Edu- 
cation surveyed teachers withdrawing from the 
California Teachers’ Retirement System during 
1956-57, to learn why these men and women had 
left teaching. Responses were categorized under 
seventeen different statements of reason. But just 
three statements—salary, going into other occu- 
pations, and unsatisfactory working conditions— 
covered the reasons given by 58 per cent of the 
men who left teaching. And all of these are closely 
related to take-home pay. Among the women these 
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three statements accounted for only 11 per cent of 
those who left the classroom. For women the three 
leading causes were: maternity, left the state, and 
marriage—accounting for 65 per cent of the 
leavers. Look with me at the single category, 
“salary”: for men, 25 per cent; for women, just 
under 2 per cent. 


Training, But No Jobs 


This urge toward the monetary rewards of ad- 
ministration not only takes from the classroom 
a number of competent meri teachers who would 
be happy to remain there, but it also results in 
at least one other disservice: Large numbers of 
male graduate students are earning advanced de- 
grees in school administration who will never have 
an opportunity to enter the field. There simply 
aren’t that many jobs. Just a few years ago I was 
at work as a professor of school administration 
at the University of Wyoming. Each year we 
turned out majors in educational administration 
at the approximate rate of twenty to twenty-five 
master’s degrees, two or three professional diplo- 
mas (some call it the specialist in education de- 
gree), and five or six doctorates. Yet there were 
only eighty-nine school systems in all of Wyoming 
that employed a superintendent of schools and not 
more than twice that many principalships that 
amounted to anything more than head-teacher 
positions. This is happening all over the country. 
As a result, we are allowing—yes, in some cases 
encouraging—young men to spend their valuable 
graduate hours studying materials a part of which 
are of only remote value to them and preparing 
for positions which do not exist. 

I have been closely associated with teacher 
education students and beginning teachers for 
more than a quarter of a century, and I have 
a disquieting feeling about them in recent years. 
Mark it down to my age and my ego if you will, 
and I can’t prove it. But right now the Phi Delta 
Kappa Commission on Teacher Selection is at 
work on a project which may well prove or dis- 
prove my assumption. It is my belief that educa- 
tion is simply not getting anywhere near its fair 
share of bright young men. Certainly there are 
some. These are the men we look for when we 
plan our Phi Delta Kappa initiations. But there 
are not enough of them. Last spring I talked 
with a professor at a small but recognized uni- 
versity. He had the same fear, but he had some 
basis for it. He told me that his office had just 
taken a look at the ACE scores made by entering 
freshmen at his institution. Four colleges are rep- 
resented there, including the college of education. 
The ACE scores had been divided by sex for 
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each college. The median total score for girls in 
the college of education was as good as, or better 
than, the median reached by girls in any other 
college. But the median score for boys was de- 
cidedly and significantly lower than the median 
recorded by boys in any other division of the 
university. 

Any one of you could go out this spring to a 
high school career day program and you could 
say to the brightest, most personable young ladies 
in the senior class: “Teaching is for you! With 
four years of college preparation, there is no other 
vocation open to you which is so rewarding in 
the satisfaction of service to society, security, and 
starting salary. Furthermore, in the pattern of 
things as they are today, you are almost guar- 
anteed an automatic annual increment for as long 
as you want to stay in teaching. With a long 
summer vacation for rest and travel, and with 
shorter ones interspersed throughout the year, 
you can look forward to a salary of five to six 
thousand dollars a year—if you want to get a 
master’s degree and if you really want to stay 
with it that long.” Now, how much of this can 
you say to the brightest young men in that senior 
class—assuming they even came to talk with 
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®& Financing Professional Salaries for Professional 
Teachers is the most recent NEA publication on the 
economics of an improved teacher salary structure. 
Public re-thinking on teacher salaries is necessary, 
according to NEA officials, if the schools are to 
meet the challenge and quickened pace of a new 
era. The new booklet, available in quantity for use 
with lay groups, makes use of the most recent re- 
search by the NEA and other groups. 

Stating as a proper goal the increase of teachers’ 
salaries to equal those of other professions, the book- 
let notes that the estimated average income in the 
seventeen professions for 1957-58 was $7,600. This 
is 63 per cent above the average teaching salary of 
$4,650. The starting salaries in teaching this year 
averaged $3,650 for men and women graduates of 
colleges and universities who entered classroom 
teaching. By comparison, men graduates entering en- 
gineering received $5,616; accounting $4,992; sales, 
$4,994; general business, $4,896; other fields, $5,148. 
Average: $5,160. 

Census figures for 1950 showed teachers ahead 
of only three other professional groups in income— 
clergymen, librarians, and dieticians. Ranging up to 
four times as well off, on the average, were social 
welfare workers, foresters, editors and reporters, so- 
cial scientists, chemists, natural scientists, pharma- 
cists, veterinarians, engineers, architects, osteopaths, 
lawyers, dentists, and physicians, in that order. 
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you? You would hardly get beyond “There is no 
other vocation open to you which is so rewarding 
in the satisfaction of service to society.” Boys of 
that age are not much bothered by job security, or 
long vacations for rest or travel, and your salary 
statements just don’t look attractive to a young 
man able to enter any field he chooses. 


Full-Time Job, Career Profession 


If we are to keep up with our rivals and secure 
our fair share of top-quality young people—par- 
ticularly men—for the teaching profession, we 
must make classroom teaching a full-time job and 
a career profession. I submit that youngsters who 
can profit from it—and there is much talk about 
the gifted today—need an extended school year, 
and I’m not talking about the four quarter plan. 
Certain other youngsters need supervised recrea- 
tion or remedial experiences during the summer 
months. Career teachers need extra time for 
school-wide leadership and classroom planning. 
Outstanding school systems have recognized this 
need for some time and a few have moved to 
meet it. I don’t claim this is new. I simply beg 
your support to spread the movement. We will 
never have professional salaries until we have a 
full-time profession. 

The colleges and universities have a lesson for 
us. They have nine-month contracts and twelve- 
month contracts, and they have a system of merit 
rating, if you will, of assistant, associate, and full 
professors. I have a modification of this plan 
which I would like to suggest to you. It would 
look like this: In elementary and secondary 
schools we would have Professional, Career, and 
Master teachers. The Professional teacher on the 
recognized two-track plan for the baccalaureate 
and master’s degree would receive a salary of from 
$3,600 to $5,500 a year in today’s dollars. But 
automatic increments could not take the teacher 
with only a baccalaureate degree beyond $4,800. 
The Professional teacher would work only during 
the normal school year and would be required to 
assume few responsibilities outside his own class- 
room. It’s here that we would use the housewife 
and the trousseau teacher—and the young man, 
for that matter, while he continued summer study 
toward a graduate degree. And we need these 
people. For a portion of the staff in anybody’s 
school system, they could do a quite adequate job. 

The Career teacher would receive a salary of 
from $6,000 to $10,000; would have at least the 
master’s degree; would work a full year with a one 
month’s vacation; and would be expected to as- 
sume major responsibility for committees, for ac- 
tivities, and for minor administrative duties. One 
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would expect to apply for Career teacher appoint- 
ment—just as one applies for any teaching posi- 
tion. Thus at this stage there is no more merit 
implication than there is in original employment. 

Master teacher appointment would be an award 
for outstanding merit, and only Career teachers 
at the top of their salary bracket would be eligible 
for consideration. The Master teacher would re- 
ceive a salary of from $10,000 to $15,000 per 
year. Let’s not kid ourselves. We can’t convince 
the average layman that even all Career teachers, 
working on a full-time year, are worth automatic 
increments to more than ten thousand of their 
precious tax dollars. 

Just as an example, an urban salary schedule 
might look like this: 


Professional Career 
Teachers Teachers 








Step Bachelor’s Master's Master’s 6th year Doctorate 


3600 3900 (Minimum of 3 years’ experience 
3780 4080 as Professional teacher before 
3960 4260 application for Career status.) 
4140 4440 6000 
4320 4620 6840 
4500 4800 7080 7680 
4680 4980 7320 7920 
4860 5160 7560 8160 
5340 7800 8400 
§520 8040 8640 
8280 8880 
8520 9120 
8760 9360 
9000 9600 
9240 9840 
” 10080 
* 





*Super-maximums based on merit for Master teachers 
with approved sixth-year program or doctorate. 


Appointment as a Career teacher would re- 
quire a minimum of three years of probationary 
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(or call it intern) experience as a Professional 
teacher on a nine-month contract. And to be 
recognized, graduate degrees would need to be 
teacher-oriented. Courses in school administration 
would be limited to only a small part of the Career 
and Master teachers’ graduate work. Advanced 
courses in appropriate subject matter, general edu- 
cation, and professional education would rep- 
resent the major emphasis. 


Although the ratio would vary from district to 
district, it is possible to suggest some general 
proportions in which these three classifications of 
classroom teachers would be needed. Certainly, 
Master teachers would represent not more than 5 
to 7 per cent of all teachers in our nation’s schools. 
Career teachers would be needed for approximate- 
ly one-fourth to one-half of our elementary teach- 
ing posts and for one-half to three-fourths of our 
secondary school positions. Average salaries 
would probably not exceed $6,500—less than 50 
per cent more than today’s figure. But the oppor- 
tunity for many more to exceed $8,000 to $10,000 
would be sufficient to entice brilliant young men 
into the teaching profession. 


Please note that I am not discriminating against 
women. I have indicated that we are caught in a 
tender trap, and this I believe. But some outstand- 
ing ladies will want to come along with us in our 
effort to make teaching a full-time job and a life- 
time career. I would be the first to welcome them. 
Let me point out, however, that this condition 
will never exist if we wait for any other profession- 
al or honorary educational organization I know 
to bring it about. Phi Delta Kappa is the only 
group which can be expected to seek vigorously 
for a full-time, career status for classroom teach- 
ing—as well as the professional salaries which 
this kind of service will command. 





How a Man Can Be a Grade 
Teacher Without Admitting It 


Pm Discussing the new “dual progress plan” with 
which New York University is experimenting, Dean 
George D. Stoddard says, “We are uncovering many 
leads for teacher education. . . . Teachers who de- 
sire to stay with a single grade will gravitate toward 
English and the social studies. All others will have 
the new experience of running the intellectual gamut 
through teaching assignments that are free of grade 
restrictions. This is an opportunity for the male 
teacher, who in recent years has been practically 
shut out of grade school teaching. Now he can offer 
mathematics and science down through the grades, 
without being stamped as a grade teacher. 


NYU School of Law Undertakes Study 
Of Integration and Academic Freedom 


& A study of integration and academic freedom 
has been undertaken as the first project of a major 
program of research by the Arthur Garfield Hays 
Civil Liberties Memorial Program at New York Uni- 
versity’s School of Law. The study will include “an 
examination of the state statutes that prohibit, as a 
condition of employment in _ publicly-supported 
schools, belief in or advocacy of racial integration, 
or associations with groups or organizations that so 
believe or advocate,” according to Donald H. Wol- 
lett, director of the program. The overall research 
program will consider what steps an individual can 
take against state action that abridges civil liberties. 





What To Do About the 
TOUGH, HOSTILE BOY 


An expert on adolescent behavior discusses 
the causes of delinquency and dismisses the 
Rafferty suggestion that progressive educa- 
tion is responsible. Some new combination of 
school work with jobs and social life must be 
worked out, he says, but perhaps it will take a 
new kind of state or municipal youth author- 
ity to effect the change. 


By ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


N “The Cult of the Slob” in the November 
| Put DELTA KAPPAN, Max Rafferty releases a 

flood of fearful and negative emotions. He 
has also provided a vicarious catharsis which may 
be welcome to the rest of us, who certainly share 
some of his feelings about the tough, hostile boy 
whom he calls “The Slob.” 

But Max Rafferty offers an unrealistic, escapist 
solution to the problem. He says, in effect: Throw 
the Slobs out of school. Quarantine them. They 
are not susceptible to education. They are fit 
subjects for criminology. Then, he goes on, pre- 
vent the appearance of Slobs in the next school 
generation by returning to traditional methods and 
content in education and by requiring children to 
master subjects that are difficult for them. 

Although he grants that the phenomenon of 
Slobbism has “essentially non-school origins,” 
Rafferty adds that the Slob “is also the product of 
education.” He says, “Is it possible that we have 
produced a group unamenable to discipline simply 
because we have never insisted upon their master- 
ing anything which required discipline to over- 
come?” Here is an irrational juxtaposition of two 
things the author dislikes: progressive education 
and Slobbism. The obvious questions here are: 
(1) How did the overwhelming majority of children 
who are not Slobs but have had modern educa- 
tion escape Slobbism? and (2) Can Slobbism and 
progressive education be connected causally, in 
view of the fact that most Slobs come from slums 





MR. HAVIGHURST (Zeta 1135) is professor of edu- 
cation and member of the Committee on Human De- 
velopment, University of Chicago. He is the author 
of numerous books and articles, including several in 
the area of adolescent behavior. 


and most slum schools have had the least “pro- 
gressive” and least experimental of educational 
programs? 

While Rafferty has no logical leg to stand on, 
many of his readers will feel a degree of sym- 
pathy with his hatred of the tough, hostile boy. 
Many of his readers will agree with him when 
he says of this group of boys, “They frighten me.” 

Every generation of adults is latently fearful 
of the young males who are growing up to take 
its place. Every generation of adults knows that 
the young males could take dominion if sheer 
brute force could be effective in controlling the 
society. Hence every generation of adults is slight- 
ly uneasy in the presence of naked aggression by 
youth, fearing that the superior wisdom of adults 
combined with their efforts at socializing the 
young may not be quite sufficient to maintain so- 
cial stability. 

Do we have just cause to be fearful about juven- 
ile delinquency? Is it the “highly contagious dis- 
ease” that Rafferty tells us it is? What can and 
what should we do about it? 

First, how many tough, hostile boys are there? 
How many juvenile delinquents are there? J. Ed- 
gar Hoover says that, in 1957, some 740,000 boys 
and girls under 18 were arrested, which is 3.3 
per cent of the population aged 10 to 17. Cer- 
tainly some others did things just as bad as the 
740,000 but were not caught. On the other hand, 
some of the 740,000 were second or third arrests. 
Probably we can say that three per cent or slightly 
more young people were delinquent enough to 
get in trouble with the police. Perhaps one-third 
of them, or one per cent of youth, are criminal 
enough to deserve commitment to a reformatory 
of some kind. The records of the courts in the 
major cities would suggest that this is an outside 
limit. 

But there is a much larger group, possibly five 
per cent of youth, who are semi-delinquent. Many 
of them are recognizably like the boys whom 
Rafferty describes as Slobs, with duck-tail hair- 
cuts, side-burns, leather jackets, and leather boots. 
They do poorly in school, cause disturbances when 
they are not truant, drop out upon reaching the 
age of 16, join juvenile gangs, and cruise around 
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town and the countryside looking for excitement. 


The reason that these youth become problems 
to society and to themselves is that they suffer 
from a triple disadvantage. The first is that their 
families have failed them. In studies that my 
colleagues and I have made, and in studies of 
the same group made in many other places, it 
is seen that these boys and girls have either been 
neglected or have been treated with cruelty and 
rejection at home. This fact can be seen as soon 
as these children appear in the first grade at 
school. They come mainly to the slum schools. 
They are youngsters whose mothers are not look- 
ing after them at home, whose fathers are seldom 
or never at home and pay little attention to them. 
They come to school in the morning unwashed 
and in dirty clothes, sometimes without breakfast, 
often needing a doctor’s care. They have trouble 
learning to read, and this is the first of a long 
series of school troubles. 


The second disadvantage is that these boys are 
generally below average in verbal intelligence, 
which is a handicap in a society that places more 
and more reliance on verbal agility. When this 
fact is tied to a bad home background, the two 
together make a devastating combination. How- 
ever, they are not really low in intelligence. Others 
with the same level of intelligence do reasonably 
well in school. 

The third disadvantage is that the school has 
failed this group. As very young children their 
problem in school can be ignored, and too often 
itis passed over by the teacher who is busy enough 
with those who can get along passably well. For 
several years these three or four children to a 
room may be allowed to drift, perhaps being 
“kept back” for a year or two and then being 
passed on because they are becoming too big to 
be with the tiny children. Eventually, at age 13 
or 14, they are reading at the level of third or 
fourth graders, but are in the seventh or eighth 
grade. At about this point they become a trouble- 
some problem to the school, which gets worse in 
the ninth grade or the freshman year of high 
school. Now they are too big to ignore. They 
begin to be truant. They dislike school and often 
hate their teachers, but they cannot drop out of 
school until they reach the age of 16. 

A junior high school teacher told me the fol- 
lowing story: She had been doing her best with 
a boy who just could not succeed in school. He 
was getting into trouble with several of his teach- 
ers by being disobedient and surly. He did not 
like the other boys and girls, who were mostly 
younger than he was. This particular teacher tried 
to be sympathetic with him, and managed to keep 
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In Your January KAPPAN 

The Youth Development Project of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has, over the past two years, 
attempted to help a Midwest community with 
its problem children—the slow-learners, the 
shy and hard-to-know, the aggressive, the de- 
linguents. A report on the experiment, written 
by Gordon P. Liddle of the University and 
Maurine Pellman of the Quincy (Ill.) Public 
Schools, will appear in the January, 1959, 
Put DELTA KaPPaAN. It has unusual significance 
for other school systems where delinquency 
is a serious problem. 











a friendly relation going. He dropped out of 
school on his sixteenth birthday, and not long 
afterward he came to her room one day after 
school. He showed her a piece of paper. “See this, 
Miss ....,” he said, “this is my first pay check. 
Seventy-five dollars for two weeks’ work. And 
what did I ever get from school? Just a grade slip 
with four red D’s on it.” The pay check was a 
sign that he was growing up to be a man. The 
grade slip was a sign that he was just a boy who 
was failing to grow up in school. 

When a child fails to grow up satisfactorily, 
he feels his failure and the people around him 
show by their disapproval that they know he is 
failing to grow up. In American society today 
there is only one avenue for growing up for 
children below the age of 16—the school. When 
a boy or girl in school is not growing up—doing 
reasonably well in his school work—he can do one 
of two things. He can fight to find some other 
way of growing up, or he can give up the effort 
to grow up, and remain a child. 

The tough, hostile boy is fighting to grow up— 
fighting blindly and unreasonably. Therefore he 
causes trouble for the society around him as well 
as for himself. 


What To Do 

How can this sort of thing be prevented? Clear- 
ly, the fundamental approach is through the fam- 
ily, by improving family life. These boys and their 
female counterparts will become fathers and 
mothers, and too often they will treat their own 
children as they have been treated. Somehow the 
vicious circle must be broken. In the community 
social centers, the settlement houses, the Boys 
Clubs, and other youth-serving agencies, in the 
home economics classes in high school, the boys 
and girls who are planning to marry should find 
an opportunity to learn about children and about 
making a home. Tough and abandoned as they 
are, most of these young people nevertheless want 
to have homes and children, and want to do a 











good job of bringing up their children. Skillful 
teachers and club leaders, and social agencies 
which are interested in prevention as well as treat- 
ment of social pathology, might be able to re- 
duce the number of homes that are bad for chil- 
dren in the next generation. 

But what should be done about the younger 
children who are already in our schools, and get- 
ting ready to be recruited into the army of the 
hostile and the sullen youth? Somehow they must 
be helped to find avenues along which they can 
travel to maturity. This is not easy. These boys 
have bad habits and antisocial attitudes. They 
have made a bad start in life. They must be re- 
educated. 

Some of them are already so badly warped 
and twisted that no school can straighten them 
out. This may be true of as many as one boy in 
a hundred, in some of our cities. This one boy in 
a hundred perhaps should be taken out of school, 
and put into a reformatory of some sort. He is 
not likely to improve in school, and he is so 
bad that society must do something to reform him 
or must put him away from ordinary social life. 

For the much larger group—perhaps four or 
five per cent of the boys in some communities— 
who are also tough and hostile and are causing 
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trouble in school and out, the schools can hardly 
disclaim a responsibility. These boys should be in 
school, or in an essentially educational institution 
which will help them to grow up successfully until 
they reach the legal school-leaving age. 

Yet the ordinary school program is not right 
for these youngsters. That has been amply proven. 
They are blocked and frustrated in trying to grow 
up through the school. But there is no alternative 
pathway for them before the age of 16. Child 
labor laws keep most of them out of work, when 
work is probably the surest avenue of growth for 
them. Even after 16 the prejudice against hiring 
youth operates to deny them opportunity. 

For these boys some new combinations of 
school work with jobs and social life must be 
worked out. Perhaps the school authorities can 
do it. Perhaps it will require a new organization, 
a kind of state or municipal youth authority, which 
sets up its own work programs and school pro- 
grams and recruits and trains a corps of teachers 
and youth leaders who understand and like to 
work with these boys. 

At any rate, it requires a concept of education 
that will push out the walls of the average school 
and give this group of boys a chance to grow into 
adulthood in new and uncharted ways. 





The Hutchins View on 
Issues in Education 


Robert Maynard Hutchins, in the June, 1958, 
issue of Esquire, offered some typically Hutchinsian 
opinions on education today. (Hutchins is now presi- 
dent of The Fund for the Republic.) 

Quotes from Esquire: “We do not take education 
seriously. We do not value those who are charged 
with responsibility for it. We pay them atrocious 
salaries. . . . We talk a great deal about our dedica- 
tion to education. . . . We want our children to go 
through school and college. But we don’t really care 
what they study, or whether they study at all.” 
Hutchins suggested that we refuse to retain or grad- 
uate those who won’t study. He also suggested feder- 
al emphasis on the seriousness of education and fore- 
shadowed the National Defense Education Act as 
follows: “The tradition that education is a local 
matter must yield to the fact that it is a national 
concern. . . . A National Education Act would pro- 
claim our national intentions, federal appropriations 
would show that we meant business. . . . We can 
find plenty of ways of providing federal money with- 
out . . . control over academic work. . . . The state 
governments equalize educational opportunity with- 
in the states. The federal government must do the 
same within the nation.” 



























Look for Flaws in This One 


& “People in general are getting smarter,” says 
a Michigan State University psychologist, Dr. Eliza- 
beth M. Drews. To support the contention, she cites 
a recent study of gifted adolescents in the Lansing 
public schools, where it appears that “more and 
more of our gifted children are coming from aver- 
age homes.” 

Dr. Drews says that in the late 1800's most of 
the gifted seem to come from nobility. Studies in 
the 1920’s indicated that a majority of very bright 
children came from professional and high level 
managerial groups. “But today,” she comments, 
“there is more intellectual stimulation in the aver- 
age home and more and more bright children are 
coming from the ranks of the skilled, semi-skilled, 
and white collar workers.” 

She points to several factors which she thinks have 
contributed to the trend: “More people are going 
to school. School facilities are better and the teach- 
ers are better trained. Tests for assessing intelligence 
and achievement are used in more schools. Children 
with high potential do not drop out as they once 
did at the age of 12 to go to work. Television, radio, 
movies, magazines, books, and newspapers contribute 
to intellectual opportunities which children did not 
have even a generation ago.” 











In-Service Teacher Education Trends 


Even administrators in small systems have come to 
recognize that the school itself must take more responsibility for 
the development of professional competence. Here is 
a list of ten trends and techniques that are growing in favor. 


By BOB L. TAYLOR 


teacher education? This question was con- 

sidered in a recent questionnaire survey 
of in-service teacher education in the public 
senior high schools of Indiana. A stratified, pro- 
portional, random sample of 100 high schools was 
used, and a return of 98 per cent was received 
from the principals. Also, a small sample of 100 
teachers was used to validate the principals’ ques- 
tionnaires. 

In identifying the trends, these procedures were 
used: First, the comments of the principals and 
teachers with respect to new practices in their 
schools were studied. Second, the responses of 
the high school principals as to the frequency of 
use of 80 suggested techniques were compared 
with the responses of the teachers as to the de- 
sirability of the techniques. Finally, the techniques 
were judged critically. Was the technique used in 
some of the schools without being so widely used 
as to be called an established practice? Was it 
workable? Was it usable in all high schools or 
was it confined by nature to a certain size or 
type of high school? The following list of trends 
for techniques of in-service teacher education 
in the public senior high schools of Indiana was 
selected by these procedures. 

1. Pre- and post-sessions with pay are held. 
This technique seemed fairly widespread in the 
larger schools. The length of the sessions de- 
pended upon the local school, but the trend was 
for a one-week orientation session in the fall 
and a two-week voluntary workshop in the sum- 
mer. 

2. A professional library with a place for brows- 
ing is provided. Most schools provide some pro- 
fessional reading material, but in many new build- 
ings space has been provided for a teachers’ 
lounge where this material may be made avail- 
able to teachers in sizable quantity. 

3. Faculty meetings are held according to a 
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regular schedule and during regular school hours. 
This technique of regularly scheduled faculty 
meetings was reported by a number of schools. 
Teachers were very much in favor of both regular- 
ly scheduled meetings and meetings held on 
school time. 

4. A teachers’ committee works with the board 
of education and the administration to devise a 
salary schedule that rewards teacher growth in 
service. The state salary schedule recognizes 
several educational levels, and some of the larger 
schools have an increment for thirty hours of 
course work beyond the master’s degree. The 
salary schedule is becoming more closely related 
to the in-service teacher education program. 

5. Teachers’ committees make community sur- 
veys in connection with curriculum development. 
Surveys of vocational opportunities, community 
resources, and student needs and interests were 
favored by the participating teachers. 

6. Teachers work on faculty committees to 
study school problems, to make reports, and to 
carry on experimentation and evaluation. Teach- 
ers favored being used for committee work on 
curriculum and instructional problems. 

7. Teachers visit either classes in their own 
schools or other schools. This technique was 
reported by some schools, and the teachers seemed 
favorable to it. 

8. There is a special program for the induction 
of new teachers into the school. A few programs 
of this type were reported by the larger schools, 
and teachers were favorable to all techniques de- 
signed to orient them in a new teaching situation. 

9. Small group study meetings are organized 
for the study of the curriculum. This technique 
was found in a number of schools, and the teach- 
ers were favorable to it. 

10. There are provisions for sabbatical leave 
to study, travel, and recover health. While few 
schools were using this technique, teachers were 
very much in favor of it, and the technique is in 
harmony with other teacher-welfare techniques 
which have been accepted. 
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Getting Down to Earth 


In the Improvement of Teaching 


Successful horticulturists don’t merely talk and write about how to 
produce better apples, says this experienced school administrator. He 
thinks schoolmen can take some cues from Russell Wodarz, a farmer. 


By PAUL R. PIERCE 


N 1924, Russell Wodarz, a farmer of Wynd- 

mere, North Dakota, began to experiment in 

improving apple trees for his orchard. He had 
found that the types of trees available were not 
well adapted to the soil and climate of the area, 
and though he lacked agricultural-school train- 
ing, he began trial planting and cultivation based 
on horticultural observation and reading. Among 
the early competencies that he acquired and used 
was plant grafting. As the years passed, he de- 
veloped an orchard of trees bearing a steadily 
increasing number of new types of apples progres- 
sively better adapted to the area’s conditions and 
needs. During recent years, regional state univer- 
sities and horticultural departments have fol- 
lowed Wodarz’s work closely and in 1957 as- 
sured him that one of the apples that he has 
developed promises to be of special scientific 
and economic value to fruit growing in certain 
sections of the Dakotas and Minnesota. 

Visiting a week on the Wodarz farm last sum- 
mer and reviewing the growth that I had pe- 
riodically witnessed over the years, I could not 
refrain from contrasting the ways Russell had 
used with those we employ in improving the 
product of our own field—teaching. 

If Wodarz had used our ways to improve his 
product, I mused, he would not have stayed on 
the farm where apple raising takes place, but 
would have gone to a college or university posi- 
tion and begun to talk and write about what 
should be done to improve apples for Red River 
Valley. Eventually his lectures and books, dealing 
chiefly in generalities, would have made him an 
authority in apple growing, accepted and followed 
by his students and convention audiences. He 
would have been especially known for his articles 
on what apples should be like in 1980. But in 
the meantime the apples would have remained 


much as they were. 
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How fine it would be, I reflected, if we in 
teacher preparation would get down to earth like 
the Dakota farmer! 

Analysis of the apple-improvement accomplish- 
ment convinced me that three main factors re- 
sponsible for its success were (1) that it took 
place in its natural setting, (2) that it made use 
of experience and research, and (3) that it was 
carried on consistently over an adequate period 
of time. All of these factors may be applied to 
our programs of improving teaching. 


The Profession’s Control of Improvement 


In few professional or industrial fields have 
workers more control over the medium in which 
they work than educational workers have over 
teaching and learning in the schools. They hold 
this virtually unparalleled opportunity for leader- 
ship because of the powers confidently placed in 
their hands by the people and to the extent that 
they win the cooperation of parents and pupils 
in the educative process. We should capitalize 
on the unique opportunity that this situation pre- 
sents for improving our teaching service. If this 
goal is not achieved, it will be owing chiefly 
to under-training and inertia within the profes- 
sion itself. 


Effects of Disassociated Theory and Practice 


The need to focus effort to improve the teach- 
ing process on actual school situations is indicated 
by a number of major trends which may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Top-level discussion and writing have be- 
come our chief means of advancing educational 
theory. They are based chiefly on general reading 
and speculative thinking, and too little on research 
and school practice. 

2. Formalism in preparation of teachers pre- 
vails too widely, with too much reliance on the 
lecture-examination system and too great lack 
of modern classroom environment. 

3. Professors too often fail to demonstrate in 
the school and classroom the professional theory 
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that they expound, although we see this kind of 
demonstration in the teaching of medicine and 
engineering. 

4. Inadequate practice teaching provisions, 
both in availability of places and quality of 
teacher supervision, are a serious handicap to 
teacher preparation. 


5. Non-mastery of competencies basic to teach- 
ing handicaps new teachers. 


6. Miscellaneous tendencies such as failure to 
publicize promising school practices, publication 
of voluminous and confusing professional liter- 
ature, and want of wider experimentation and 
pioneering in the schools also result from disas- 
sociation of professonal theory and practice. 


Collaborating Schools for Teacher Training 
The first step to bring theory and practice 
into effective relationship and so to improve the 
teaching process is to have each teacher-prepara- 
tory institution use a public school or schools as 
a training laboratory. This has long been the 
practice in the more enlightened institutions, but 
is by no means universal. The cooperating school 
should be a K-12 unit housed if possible in a 
single plant and located within auto or bus 
distance of the training institution. To insure pro- 
fessional and student contact with regular teach- 
ers and pupils at work in the classroom, with 
normal administrative and supervisory situations, 
with parents and their problems, and with com- 
munity resources and pressures, it is essential that 
the institution be a partner with rather than the 
administrator of the collaborating school. The 
former should assume a fractional though not 
controlling share in providing teaching personnel, 
administrative staff, instructional equipment, and 
other means of conducting a modern school. 

Additional costs for an effective collaborating 
arrangement need not be large. School board and 
parents are interested primarily in having a good 
school and secondarily in its financial support. If 
the training institution were to devote the money 
for one professor’s salary to providing a well- 
qualified principal, board and citizens might re- 
gard this alone as a satisfactory contribution. If 
to this were added teaching services for one or 
two classrooms, provided by professors and ex- 
perienced teachers in training, plus the use of 
special equipment and services, the cooperation 
of the community would unquestionably be as- 
sured. 

Recently, a colleague riding with me pointed 
out a 640-acre farm as one of those owned and 
Operated by a nearby university for training in 
agriculture. Why should not at least a small frac- 
tion of such expenditure be made to maintain a 
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collaborating arrangement for training teachers? 

Complete lack of teaching experience and no 
means of becoming familiar with teaching en- 
vironment are the greatest problems encountered 
by undergraduates in teacher preparation. They 
want to know what teaching is like but have no 
way of participating in or even observing the 
process. Without such contact, lectures and other 
course procedures have little meaning to the 
students and their initial enthusiasm is put to a 
severe test. Providing students with opportunity 
as early as the freshman year to observe and par- 
ticipate in teaching situations would prevent large 
numbers of prospective teachers from turning to 
other fields and would vitalize the preparation 
of all. 

Actual practice teaching which is initiated as 
early as the junior-college years and gradually 
increased until internship is completed may be 
much more systematically scheduled and super- 
vised in the collaborating school than in prevail- 
ing hap-hazard arrangements, since students 
would not be subjected to present uncertainties 
respecting lodging and consequent expense. In the 
course of such realistic and extended experience 
the prospective teacher would see why com- 
petencies in child study, curriculum making, class- 
room management, evaluation and research, com- 
munity relations, and the like are essential to 
effective teaching. She would acquire her concept 
of what teaching is in a modern, dynamic school 
climate and program instead of in the profession- 
ally uncertain environment that sometimes pre- 
vails in the school in which one first wins a posi- 
tion. 


Professors Should Demonstrate 


Just as professors of medicine and surgery 
demonstrate their teaching through work with 
patients, teachers of engineering with machines, 
and instructors of agriculture with grains and 
livestock, professors of education should demon- 
strate their teaching through work with pupils 
in the classroom. It is sometimes asserted that 
demonstration teaching should be done by a spe- 
cial teacher, but all professors should periodically 
teach classes in the collaborating school. This 
would fit them to teach realistic and usable theory 
and practice to their students in training. It would 
enable them to do functional types of research 
and to publish serviceable types of professional 
literature to replace much of our current profuse, 
indiscriminate, and often confusing educational 
writings. The institution’s staff, through work 
with administrators and teachers, would get an 
orientation in how a school actually operates, dis- 
covering, for example, how much theory differs 
in discussion and in practice. 








All Schools as Bases of Improvement 


Not only teacher-preparatory institutions but 
other agencies concerned with improvement of 
teaching—state and county educational offices, 
professional organizations, and educational 
foundations—should make the schools the base 
for their professional betterment activities. First, 
they should be continuously searching out and 
studying promising practices in schools—church 
and private as well as public schools. Next, they 
should encourage schools to draw on the institu- 
tions’ or agencies’ professional facilities, notably 
the library, consultative, and experimentation re- 
sources. Third, they should publicize and interpret 
promising practices to the profession. Fourth, 
they should enlist realistic participation of prin- 
cipals and teachers in trying out and evaluating 
research and theory originating in the institutions 
or agencies. 

A trend to be reversed—one for which public- 
school as well as professional-training personnel 
have been responsible—is the widening concept 
that higher institutions are exclusively responsible 
for developing and interpreting new theory and 
practice and that the schools need only follow. 
Recently, a colleague scanned several years’ is- 
sues of a leading instructional journal and found 
scarcely an article discussing actual school prac- 
tices; virtually all dealt with theorizing and the 
proceedings of high level conferences. The few 
descriptions of practice that he found in other 
journals and in yearbooks were so little related 
to educational principles as to lose much of 
their potential. He would have found a similar 
situation if he had scanned the proceedings of 
national and state educational conventions. 

Further evidence is the tendency of educational 
journals to neglect review and evaluation of the 
published research and experimentation of school 
systems. Courses of study and instructional guides 
are important indications of the planning and 
work of the schools, yet they are not accorded the 
attention in professional literature that goes to 
books of more or less authoritative theorizing on 
education. A large city recently conducted a cur- 
riculum research involving twenty-four pilot 
schools for a period of six years. A professor of 
education who studied and used its findings ap- 
praised it as “the kind of basic contribution 
which we might expect from a university research 
program, probably a more thorough job” than 
could be done by a current national foundation 
committee. Yet the study did not attract the at- 
tention or comment of a single professional pro- 
moter of “action research.” 

In instances where professors arrange with 
superintendents or principals to carry on research 
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or experimentation in the schools, they will 
achieve more useful results and obtain more ef- 
fective cooperation from teachers if they more 
frequently relate their enterprise to the work 
of the schools. It has been my experience and that 
of other administrative colleagues to see in- 
vestigators make studies in the schools without 
in any way relating their efforts to extensive work 
already done by the school system in the same 
areas. They usually provided summaries of re- 
sults, but the benefits would have been measurably 
greater if school personnel had a share in the 
planning and operation throughout. 


Conclusion 


What this article purposes is not so much to 
minimize such procedures as laboratory experi- 
mentation, pioneer thinking, or group conferences 
as to bring them and other means of improving 
instruction to bear to a much greater degree than 
at present on teaching as it takes place in the 
schools. It proposes to get efforts to improve the 
theory and practice of teaching down to earth 
like that of the Dakota farmer in improving fruit, 
of the medical instructor improving surgery, or 
of a Jane Addams developing social service prin- 
ciples. A close relationship between _teacher- 
preparation institutions and the schools would in- 
deed have intriguing potentialities. One of these 
might be the stimulation of well qualified young 
men to become, not professors of education 
working in academic ways, but principals of 
public schools making careers of developing new 
theory with their staffs and communities over an 
extended period of time—say fifteen or twenty 
years. Another potentiality might be the author- 
itative testing of new ideas and methods and 
the building up of an established, well-rounded 
body of educational theory. Realization of such 
potentialities would bring new confidence both 
to members of the profession and the American 
community. 





Half the World Can’t Read 


> There are about 700 million adult illiterates in 
the world today, according to UNESCO. They represent 
45 per cent of the total world population 15 years 
old and over. Almost half of all the countries and 
territories of the world are believed to have 50 per 
cent or more illiteracy among their adult popula- 
tion. In about one-third of all countries there are at 
least a million illiterates. 

The phenomenon of an illiterate population in- 
creasing in numbers or unchanged while the illiteracy 
rate goes down is by no means uncommon. In cer- 
tain countries population is increasing more rapidly 
than facilities for education. Examples are Brazil, 
Egypt, India, Turkey, and Ceylon. 
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Really a Most Productive Year 


Gaily abjuring the responsibilities of serious writing 
(which are more than most of us can handle anyway), Mr. Stefflre here 
recounts the strange experience of Melville State back in °51. 
You know, the one they joked about at all the conventions. 


By BUFORD STEFFLRE 


happening much sooner than we did. A 

lot of them start their football practice 
around the first of September. Melville State has 
never done that, so we had no inkling at all. 
Not that we’re not interested in football, but it’s 
a kind of tradition here that the first Monday in 
October is our first practice day. Of course that 
makes it a short season—only six games. But 
it’s not our football team that you asked about, 
is it? I just meant that if we were like other 
schools we would have known way back the first 
of September that something was going on. 

As it was, it seemed just like any other fall. 
Summer school enrollment had been up a little 
over the previous year. We get mostly teachers 
in the summer. Our own staff takes care of it— 
very few visiting professors in the summer time 
here. After summer school most everyone goes 
on vacation. I took the family up to the cabin 
for a couple of weeks. Like to have you see 
it sometime—not that it’s so much to see, just 
a shack really—but we enjoy it. When September 
started we came drifting back and the whole staff 
was busy getting ready for another year. 

Bringing our notes up to date. Outlining 
courses we were to teach for the first time. Some 
of us were getting caught up with writing that 
we had put off during the year. “Publish or 
perish” you know—it’s the same here as every- 
where. You can be the worst teacher in the col- 
lege, but if your articles keep appearing in the 
professional journals, the promotions and raises 
follow. 

Busiest of all were the admissions people. Get- 
ting forms ready, making last-minute changes in 
course schedules, organizing the registration pro- 
cedure. They just go crazy over there the first 
couple of weeks in September. Later it turned 
out that they had put on several new clerks in 
July. That’s another thing that kept us from 
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catching on to what was about to happen. These 
new girls just did as they were told and were too 
young and naive to ask any questions or be sur- 
prised by anything. If they were told to file, they 
filed. If they were told to send out transcripts, 
they sent them out. No questions asked. 

Registration was scheduled to start on Mon- 
day, September 19, that year. There*s a date no 
professor here will ever forget. No matter how 
absent-minded we get. 

I was supposed to work at Station G that 
year. Station G is where we check to see if the 
students have filled out the room numbers where 
they are to take each course. We're strict at 
Station G—some say too strict—but the same 
gang has worked there for several years and we 
pride ourselves on doing things right. If a stu- 
dent gets to us and hasn’t filled in the room num- 
bers on his enrollment cards, back he goes to 
the end of the line to do it right. No taking out a 
pen and lounging over the tables to fill it in and 
hold up the line the way they do at some of the 
stations. 

Registration is held in the gym and I always 
get there a little early because parking is fierce 
if you’re late. Seven forty-five on the dot I sat 
down ready for the mad horde to descend. You 
ever see a bunch of cows pushing and bawling 
and slipping as they go through the chutes into a 
Slaughter house? Well, really I haven't either, 
but all the same that’s what students always re- 
mind me of at registration time. Just like cattle, 
dumb cattle. 

There’s a hum and a bustle in the gym on the 
first day of registration that quiets down as eight 
o’clock approaches and we all brace ourselves 
for the mob of students. I remember I looked 
at my watch and sharp at eight Dr. Kremen, the 
dean of admissions, walked over to open the main 
door to let them in. Registration is really his 
show and he’s just ham actor enough to milk 
all the drama from it, so he always opens the 
door to start it himself—sort of a ceremony 
with him. First he checks everything, then—let the 
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show begin. You know—forms ready, signs in 
place, stations manned—you'’d think he was or- 
ganizing the European invasion the way he checks 
things. This day he strutted over, grasped the 
door handle, hesitated a split second like he al- 
ways does, and threw open the door. 

For just a moment I didn’t know what was 
wrong. I sat there sort of stunned or maybe day- 
dreaming. I looked but I didn’t see—that is, 
what I saw didn’t really mean anything to me. 
What’s the phrase—I didn’t believe my eyes. 
Maybe ten seconds went by—quite a timeless pe- 
riod—suspended. I turned and looked at Max— 
Dr. Rankin from math—his face was the very 
picture of the incredulity I was feeling. All of a 
sudden the place exploded with exclamations, 
hoots, and rockets of laughter. Instead of the 
usual block-long line of students waiting to come 
inside and register there was nothing. I mean 
literally nothing—nobody. Just an empty lawn 
and sunshine. 1 laughe 
I suppose—until I hurt. Here was this tremendous 
party we had organized and no one—no one 
showed up! 


A Student Prank? 


Even then we never suspected. When things 
finally quieted down, most of us figured that this 

was the successor to goldfish swallowing, panty 
raids, and all that. A student prank! Elaborately 
organized to jolt us and make life more interest- 
ing. We figured that in an hour they would show 
up to register and feel young and superior and full 
of vinegar. Most of us figured an hour, though 
some said they wouldn’t be here until afternoon. 
Just about everybody secretly admitted that it 
was a damn good joke on us. Oh, a couple of 
fellows in geology were sore about it right from 
the start—they have the biggest bunch ‘of sore- 
heads in that department—always have had, I 
never could figure why that is. Most of us ad- 
mired the perfection of the thing and the elaborate 
organization it must have taken to get three thou- 
sand highly individual college students to carry 
out that kind of a shenanigan. 

We settled down to wait—nothing else to do. 
Now and then we’d hear laughter uncontrollably 
breaking out again as some professor remembered 
his first look at that empty doorway. 

By the end of the hour there wasn’t much 
laughter, just a lot of grumbling. There was some 
speculation about who thought up this maneuver. 
At first the most likely candidate semed to be 
Alex Mander. One of those popular, energetic, 
handsome kids with more charm than sense. Joe 
Krider, over in chem, spoke up and said it 
couldn’t be Alex because Alex and his brother 
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Bill, a sophomore, had decided to spend this 
year on their uncle’s ranch in Nevada. Alex 
wasn’t within a thousand miles of Melville. After 
Alex the next suspect was Mildred Symo. Mildred 
was the most popular girl in the senior class and 
the kind of girl we all figured would be president 
someday—possibly of the Confederacy—as bo- 
dacious as she was. Well, it turned out that she 
had gotten married during the summer and had 
moved to New York. Couldn’t be Mildred. Just 
a faint chill of uneasiness passed over me then— 
you know my field is statistics and I can’t help 
being bothered by coincidences piling up. But | 
put the feeling down to nerves and thought no 
more about it. 

At ten o’clock some of the fellows asked Dr. 
Kremen about a coffee break. We don’t usually 
get a coffee break during registration, especially 
on the first day, but we didn’t seem to be doing 
anything so we asked. By this time Dr. Kremen 
was damn mad. Go on home, he told us, and 
don’t come back until two o’clock. We'll make 
them wait this afternoon and see how funny that 
is. Oh, he was burning—I would have been too. 


I went home and told Clara and she liked to 
died laughing. I did too, all over again. I didn’t 
tell her about Alex and Bill and Mildred, though, 
and to this day I can’t tell you why. I didn’t 
believe anything serious was up and I didn’t 
want to even have to say I didn’t believe it, I 
guess. Anyway, I had some coffee and read a 
little and had lunch and finally called Fred Tom- 
mel—English—and suggested that we ride back 
together so his wife could have the car. I went 
by after Fred about one-thirty. 

We were both mighty anxious to see that 
campus, I tell you. We were straining to see be- 
fore we were anywhere near it. Then we turned 
in at the west gate and drove by the gym. Empty. 
No students. Just a few professors standing out 
in front in little groups smoking and shaking 
their heads. I looked at Fred—his expression was 
—well, he didn’t have much to contribute. 

We parked and went in. People sat around talk- 
ing and the rumors and speculation were mighty 
wild that afternoon. Nobody knew what to think 
and a lot of students came in for some mighty 
uncomplimentary remarks that day. At three- 
thirty we were sent home again. Not a single 
student had shown himself. 

That night it was on the news—national TV 
show. Last item for a laugh like they have. | 
had to admit it did sound pretty comical. 

In the morning when I got to the gym there 
was a notice on the door to go over to the audi- 
torium. There was the whole faculty and on the 
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stage all the power. From the president on down. 
At eight the president got up and let us have 
it straight. Nobody had shown up to register be- 
cause nobody planned to register. No students 
were coming to Melville this year. 


A check in the admissions office indicated that 
2,800 transcripts of records had been sent to 
other colleges for students planning to transfer out 
of Melville. The girls sending out the records— 
new girls they were—had thought this amount of 
business was routine. They had been sending out 
records like a house afire all summer and never 
thought to call it to anyone’s attention. A check 
of student-rooming houses showed that they were 
all empty. The landladies had each one thought 
that she was the only one with no students this 
year and had hesitated to say anything—out of 
embarrassment, I suppose. A lot of our students 
usually work in factories and other businesses 
around town. This year there were none at work 
—and no applications. The busses and trains re- 
ported student business was not only down, they 
hadn’t seen any at all. The thought came to my 
mind, I bet Eastern State has grabbed the whole 
bunch—they’re our main rival and they'd do 
just about anything to ruin us. They fight us for 
every penny from the legislature and never have 
forgiven us for our new library—it’s twice the 
size of theirs. Apparently the same thought had 
occurred to President Loge, because he said he 
had checked with Eastern and their enrollment 
was up a little but nothing much. Yes, they had 
a few of our last year’s students—a couple of hun- 
dred—but there’s a lot of trading about always. 
Besides, the records showed that our students were 
transferring every which way. No pattern ap- 
parent. 

President Loge said to continue to come to 
work and he would let us know as things de- 
veloped. When he asked for questions we were 
too stunned to speak up. All but Pete Grimm in 
history. He asked if it would be OK for us to 
use the student parking lot since ours was so 
crowded. That brought down the house—Pete’s 
a character. President Loge laughed too, and said 
the dean of students would let us know about that. 
The Dean got up and said he didn’t want to make 
a hasty decision, but that he’d get out an an- 
nouncement on it real soon and in the meantime 
last year’s parking regulations were in effect. At 
the time that satisfied us, but do you know it was 
February before we got permission to use that 
empty student parking lot! 

Well, that was the beginning of quite a year 
yes sir, quite a year. 

First, of course we worried about our jobs. 
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Wasn’t long though, before the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors put that fear to rest. 
Our contracts held up and there was no more 
worry on that score. Of course, some of the 
regents bellyached a good deal and the governor 
sounded off about “greedy college professors,” 
but the checks came rolling in just the same. 

The sociology department was quickest on its 
feet—that’s your area isn’t it—well, you’d have 
been proud. That very first week while the place 
was swarming with reporters and television 
cameramen, they whipped together a research 
project aimed at discovering what accounted for 
the mass exodus from Melville. They got 
$200,000 from the Ford Foundation and an- 
other $50,000 from Melville State and they were 
off and running. Funny thing too—turned out 
these wasn’t any one reason for it. Seems it just 
happened—no collusion, nothing. Some students 
transferred to be nearer home, some to be farther 
from home, some got married and quit school, 
some went to work, some traveled. But what am 
I telling you this for? Surely you’ve read their 
report, “Mass Behavior in an Academic Setting.” 
I thought you had—a really respectable study, 


though I still think they didn’t meet all the as- 
sumptions for some of the statistics they used. 


A Fine Year for Sabbaticals 


In about a month some of the staff thought 
that this would be a fine year to take their sab- 
batical leaves. Dr. Rich in geography put in for 
his first as I remember it, kind of as a test case. 
He’d been putting off some work in Bolivia that 
interested him and figured that if ever he could 
afford the time it would be now. President Loge 
jumped at the chance to prune his staff. Of 
course we were all pretty embarrassed by the 
publicity we were getting—432 staff members and 
no students. Rich got his leave and then the rush 
was on. Everybody was happy about it, even the 
legislature. At Melville State we get only half pay 
when we’re on sabbatical leave and this looked 
like a chance to save a lot of money. More and 
more put in their requests. About fifty were on 
leave before Vice-President Jones realized what 

was happening. We weren’t replacing those on 
leave you see, for there would be nothing for the 
replacements to do. Jones, however, pointed out 
the precedent this was establishing. How about 
the future—would the college be expected to ab- 
sorb the loss of staff everytime someone took a 
leave? It was a very bad precedent. Then the 
AAUP jumped in too and, do you know, before 
six weeks had gone by we had hired a replace- 
ment for every man on leave. Just out of prin- 
ciple! Jones really got in solid with the president 
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on that situation. Everybody says that Jones has 
more real power now than the other two vice- 
presidents put together. He showed his mettle all 
right. I felt sorry for those new fellows—they 
hadn’t a thing to do with their time and a lot of 
them like to have gone mad—no inner resources, 
at all. 

It was bad enough for the rest of us for that 
matter, but at least we had local friends and we 
had projects started. I finished my book on 
business statistics that year and almost developed 
a new formula for significance—didn’t quite work 
out, though. Some of the staff that put more 
stock in talking had it mighty rough. All those 
notes—those burning messages—and no one to 
sit still and listen to them. 

I hate to tell this on my friend Fred, but he 
finally got so desperate that he wrangled an in- 
vitation to speak at his son’s PTA. Gave his lec- 
ture on Milton. Don’t know what the PTA made 
of it, but it sure relieved Fred—he was getting 
restless as a bear until that happened. 

Fellow over in psychology—clinical, I believe 
—-went completely to pieces. He finally ended up 
down at the park everyday lecturing to the bums 
and retired folks who hang around there. When 
you have all those notes and jokes and anecdotes 
and you’re used to getting rid of them every year, 
they just have to come out. 

The coaching staff, not being bothered by 
games, could spend its full time recruiting. They 
talked to more high-school athletes than the Notre 
Dame staff did that year. It paid off too. We had 
championship teams three years in a row. 


Research Projects Galore 

After sociology got going on its research proj- 
ect, the other departments swung into line too. 
The education department was next. Naturally, 
they used a questionnaire. It was the same ques- 
tionnaire that they had planned to use in a study 
to find out why students did enroll at Melville. 
They just had to change a word here and there 
and it served fine to find out why students did not 
come to Melville. I am told that their results 
were about the same as the sociology depart- 
ment’s, but they haven’t published a report yet. 
Every time I ask about it they tell me they are 
trying to work out the curriculum implications of 
their findings. A thing like that takes time, | 
guess. 

Then a professor in zoology decided that there 
was a parallel to our disappearing students in 
those swallows out in California. You know that 
mission out there where every year on a certain 
day the swallows come back and then on a cer- 
tain day in the fall they leave again. Well it seems 
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that one year they didn’t show up. He proposed 
a research project to determine if this parallel 
case could throw any light on what was happen- 
ing here. By this time the college’s research fund 
was pretty well depleted, but I'll say this for 
President Loge, he went to the legislature and 
lobbied through a special appropriation and re- 
search went right on. The zoologist got his re- 
search grant and so did others. Oh, he never 
completed that research. When he got to Cali- 
fornia there was a new orange beetle—or some- 
thing like an orange beetle—loose out there. He 
got interested in this beetle and ended up going 
to work for the Sunkist Orange Company. I un- 
derstand he has a swimming pool now and hob- 
nobs with movie people. Last I heard, he was 
thinking of running for the legislature. Might 
make it too—very outgoing type. 

Everybody in the whole country seemed to 
have an idea of why the students left. That classic- 
ist that’s always raising cain about how vocational 
the schools are getting wrote a series of articles 
for the American Mercury pointing out that Mel- 
ville State hadn’t been giving real bed-rock edu- 
cation, and suggested that the students left in 
revolt to find some place where they would be 
expected to learn Latin and Greek. Then it turned 
out that the largest group of students, about 300, 
had transferred to Thrasher U.—the football 
school. My friends at Thrasher got a real laugh 
out of the Mercury article. 

Then this congressional committee tried to make 
out that we were all Reds here and the students 
left out of sheer patriotism. Somehow this didn’t 
seem to catch on, not even with the regents, which 
shows the time wasn’t right for that issue. 

Coach McCarr said it was our de-emphasizing 
of football that did it, but we pointed out that 
until he came here seven years ago we had played 
only four games a year instead of six. What really 
shut him up was when we mentioned that we used 
to win the four games pretty often—before he 
came here, that is. 

It went like that all year. Everybody getting 
in the act. Except Professor Cloos in German. 
Must have been about the middle of February 
when I caught up with him on the street and 
started discussing “the exodus” (which is what it 
was generally called then) and would you believe 
it—he hadn’t even noticed! Seems he was pretty 
engrossed in some translation he was doing and 
absolutely did not know that there were no stu- 
dents around. Sounds impossible, I know, but 
it’s true. 

It’s so long ago, I hardly think about it any 
more. Little things remind me mostly. Like your 
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asking me why this list of Chalmer Award win- 
ners has no one for 1951. And the other night 
[ happened to glance at the shelf of yearbooks 
in my den. I’ve always kept them and I have 
them all there together. °45, °46, °47, °48, °49, 
50, °52, °53, °54, ’55, °56, 57. Then I remember. 
And of course we still get kidded a lot, at con- 
ventions especially. The jokes were never very 
funny, but they were sure numerous for a few 
years. 

All during spring we wondered what would 
happen at summer school. I still remember Dr. 
Kremen’s look as he opened that door to let them 
in for registration that summer. Sheer gratitude 
was written all over his face as the students came 
charging in. Miss Stone in music was at Station G 


with me and she actually cried with happiness 
when the first student got to us. She even wanted 
to let him correct his cards without going back 
to the end of the line. Max and I were firm, 
though. Back he went. 

It sounds strange saying it, I know, but in retro- 
spect, I kind of enjoyed it. I got a lot done. 
It was nice and quiet. It turned out to be really 
a most productive year. Nobody had heard of 
Melville State before that year. But with all the 
research and writing that got done when the 
students weren’t in the way, Melville got quite 
a name for itself. Makes me proud to be on the 
staff. Sometimes I almost wish . . . But of course 
it never will. Statistically, the odds against it are 
overwhelming. 





Good Logic, Mrs. Stout! 


By VINCENT McGUIRE 


PPEARING in the April issue of The Atlantic, 
Lydia Stout’s article entitled “What Strangles 
American Teaching—The Certification Racket’’ 
should be a “must” on any reading list. But in case 
you can’t get to the library today, the following 
quotations are offered as examples of stout cour- 
age and rare wisdom. The comments following each 
quotation are intended merely to throw additional 
light on Lydia’s sterling logic. 


. a [Florida] kindergarten teacher—in order to 
obtain the highest pay and rank—must have a 
doctor’s degree. 


The above quotation provides a good example 
of how silly rules and regulations can get. It bears 
out what has long been suspected, that teaching 
young children must be a simple job. How foolish 
it is to require intensive training for anyone who 
deals with young children! The public has probably 
been hoodwinked, too, by the medical profession, 
which requires the same M.D. for a pediatrician as 
for a first class surgeon. The legal profession should 
not be allowed to escape either. The desirability 
of requiring the law degree for a judge of a juvenile 
court is most questionable. Psychologists and other 
professional people dealing with the very young 
should cease this inane practice of intensive train- 
ing. (Of course, such training for professional peo- 
ple dealing with grownups should continue to be 
required. ) 

MR. MCGUIRE (Beta Xi 18) is associate professor of 
education, University of Florida, Gainesville. 





Many older teachers hold life certificates from “nor- 
mal schools,” but such long-term certificates are 
no longer issued or honored. 


This should not be tolerated! It’s a waste of good 
material to penalize a teacher who took some train- 
ing fifteen or twenty years ago simply because he 
refuses to enroll in those futile extension courses. 
Anyone with common sense knows that “content” 
and “methods” haven’t changed over so short a 
period of time. The legal and medical professions 
also follow this insidious practice. Why, there was 
a time when a person could “read” law and become 
a lawyer without all the present day folderol of 
getting a degree from law school. The medical pro- 
fession at one time consisted of barbers who were 
very skillful at blood-letting. Red and white barber 
poles are all that remain of the good old days before 
red tape stifled the ambitions of many would-be 
doctors. The three groups—teachers, lawyers, and 
doctors—must have legislated any shortage that exists 
in those fields. 


The most competent of university faculties can 
boast not more than a half-dozen professors who 
could actually be certified to teach in public 
school. .. . 


Mrs. Stout has a fine point here. Although she was 
probably too busy (prompted by a desire to get at 
the facts) to make a survey of professors’ back- 
grounds, her reasoning is good. But again, the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of Florida has 
to muddy the waters. That College has a stupid re- 
quirement that before a person is hired as an in- 
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structor in education he must have had at /east three 
years of public school experience. Approximately 
ninety per cent of the College of Education staff at 
the University have, or are qualified for, teaching 
certificates. 

The professors of education just don’t play fair! 


. . not even Albert Einstein could legally have 
taught first-grade arithmetic. 


How can such chuckleheadedness exist? Is there 
anyone who knows more about mathematics than 
did Albert Einstein? Why, such a legal restriction 
is almost as silly as the law preventing a Ph.D. in 
anatomy from practicing surgery in our hospitals. 
This is another classic example of the “closed shop” 
referred to by Mrs. Stout. The jealous medical doc- 
tors require the Ph.D. in anatomy to take some of 
those “how to” courses which in the teacher-training 
programs Mrs. Stout so ably and justifiably castigates. 


College graduates who have fulfilled the so-called 
requirements are now given a “graduate” certi- 
ficate and required to return to college periodically 
to take summer courses in the latest theories. 


This regulation works a terrible hardship on teach- 
ers and is without any justification whatsoever. Mrs. 
Stout is undoubtedly referring to the requirement 
on page 244 of “State Board Regulations Relating 
to Florida Requirements for Teacher Education and 
Certification,” which reads as follows: “In no case 
may an individual who has allowed a Graduate 
Certificate to expire obtain a second one until he has 
earned, during the five-year period immediately pre- 
ceding the date of application, 6 semester hours of 
credit.” 

In other words, the poor teacher must, at some 
time during a five-year period, take two courses— 
in “content” or in “education.” These courses may 
be taken as extension classes in the city where the 
teacher lives, as a two-thirds load during one sum- 
mer school, or as thirty-two two and one-half hour 
night classes during one academic year. This is too 
much! It is common knowledge that some professors 
travel as many as 700 miles, round trip, to teach 
these extension classes. Solid proof of the extent 
to which professors will go to perpetuate their high- 
paying jobs! 

Yes, taking “refresher” courses must be a racket. 
Medical doctors follow the same foolish practice. 
Why do they do it? After all, the body is the body; it 
doesn’t change. 


Florida, like many other states, has a law which 
provides automatic rank and pay raises for teachers 
who obtain advanced degrees in education. 


The above quotation and the one preceding it 
paint a sordid picture. Not only does the law, “writ- 
ten by a professor of education,” make teachers 
take additional courses, but it also provides for in- 
creases in pay for advanced degrees. Here are two 
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evils—at least one should be wiped out. Oddly 
enough, although the law allows a person with a 
graduate certificate to get higher pay for a master’s 
degree, it does not require that the degree be taken 
in a college of education. The professor of educa- 
tion who wrote the law evidently slipped up on this 
important item. The same professor went hog wild 
for legal provisions setting up one of the most lush 
teacher retirement systems in the nation. It includes 
survivor's benefits for wives and children of profes. 
sors who die after three years of service. Other 
Florida laws, written no doubt by the same professor, 
include provision for education of exceptional chil- 
dren, for adult education, and other so-called “bene- 
fits.” This professor of education aimed at spending 
money wildly and foolishly. It was a grievous error 
on his part not to restrict the benefits to professors 
of education. But he made provisions for all teach- 
ers and professors and their families (Mrs. Stout's 
too). A dolt and a rascal. 


Even as an undergraduate, the prospective teacher 
has had to pursue so many courses in educational 
theory and so few in a scholarly field that he has 
little choice but to take his degree in education. 


On page 164 of “The University Record of the 
University of Florida” for 1957-58, the following 
regulation appears in regard to a major in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences: 


Concentration consisting of not less than twenty- 
four hours and not more than thirty-two semester 
hours in one subject-matter field. (Italics are the 
author’s. ) 


The foregoing regulation does indeed pose a 
problem. For example, at the same university last 
year those students registered in the College of 
Education who were preparing to be English teach- 
ers took from a low of 30 hours of content to a 
high of 54 hours of content (with an average of 37 
hours) in Arts and Sciences courses. Many of those 
students admitted that the chief reason they regis- 
tered in the College of Education, rather than the 
College of Arts and Sciences, was that they could 
take more content in English as College of Edu- 
cation students. 

This is most unfair. It demonstrates to what length 
the professors of education will go in order to get 
a high enrollment. 


. . it is not unusual to find that former teachers, 
or experienced teachers from other states, must 
take more than a solid year of professional edu- 
cation courses before they can teach in Florida 
schools. 


Again, why must educators follow the stultifying 
practices of medical doctors, dentists, and lawyers? 
This business of requiring out-of-state people in any 
profession to take course work or examinations of 
any kind must cease! Such practices will cause 4 
shortage in any profession. 
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Even students already receiving those (teaching) 
scholarships and not enrolled in education colleges 
were required to transfer. 


This abominable condition is also prevalent in 
other vocational areas. For example, students who 
want to be engineers are forced to attend the College 
of Engineering, those studying to be agriculturists 
must attend the College of Agriculture, those study- 
ing law must go to the College of Law. It is indeed 
a narrow concept when students who want to be 
educators must attend a College of Education in 
order to receive a teaching scholarship. 


It has been taken for granted that colleges of edu- 
cation, with rare exceptions, attract the poorest 
students. 


This has been indeed “taken for granted.” A 
study of this condition would probably prove it! 
One such study, entitled “Do Washouts Go Into 
Teaching?”, was published in the September 16, 
1953, issue of the Educational Research Bulletin. Be- 
cause a professor of education did the research, one 
would think the article to be biased. In this instance, 
however, the author was handicapped by having to 
stick to the facts. His piece of research lends 
credence to the above quotation. In fen colleges, 
College of Education students tied for third place 
with the College of Business Administration. The 
overall grade average of education students was 
two-tenths of a point below the second place Col- 
lege of Engineering students who, in turn, averaged 
six-hundredths of a point below Arts and Science 
students. This put the third place education students 
twenty-six hundredths of a point below the first 
place Arts and Science students. This is highly sig- 
nificant and proves beyond any doubt that education 
“attracts the poorest students.” 


As another example of the way those laws pertain- 
ing to teachers’ salaries operate, take the case of a 
family man for whom jobs other than teaching 
are available. To him, the equal salary scale for 
men and women teachers with the same certifica- 
tion rating provides little attraction, because a man 
has a struggle to support a family on a salary 
that is adequate for the spinster schoolma’arm or 
working wife. 


This is compelling logic. Although no research is 
available, common sense indicates that a man who 


has a family is automatically a better teacher and 
therefore should be paid more than a non-family 
man. Also, some thought should be given to paying 
family men on the basis of the number of children 
they have. After all, more “content” and even “edu- 
cation” knowledge can be obtained by a man with 
eight children than a man with two children—in fact, 
four times as much! Ergo, he will be a better 
teacher and should get more money than a “spinster 
schoolma’arm or a working wife.” (In all probability, 
Mr. Dionne would have made a splendid teacher.) 
This is probably what Mrs. Stout meant when she 
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complained that “merit has nothing to do with the 
teacher’s rank and salary. She is right! Can 
anyone doubt that a man with eight children is 
more meritorious than an unmarried woman? 


She said, “My degree was in liberal arts with a 
major in Latin, which I never taught (during 
thirty years of experience). Last fall I started 
teaching before receiving my certificate and was 
astonished to find, when it came, that I was certified 
to teach nothing but Latin.” 


The certification agency evidently made a mistake 
in this instance. As has been pointed out in previous 
quotations from Mrs. Stout's article, not enough em- 
phasis is being placed on content courses. Yet the 
certification agency granted the teacher a certificate 
to teach Latin just because she majored in Latin. A 
good example of carelessness by state officials! 


The educationists are seeking desperately to escape 
the blame for shortcomings in the school system. 


How true! Educationists during the past twenty- 
five years have published, in their feeble journals, 
a lot of propaganda concerning low teachers’ salaries, 
the coming flood of students. the lack of school 
buildings, the inadequate teaching facilities, and 
similar nonsense. And that’s all they have done. 
They chuckle over the present day double and triple 
sessions in public schools because now they can 
require some new courses on “How to Teach in a 
Double and Triple Session School.” What fiends! 


The teachers’ colleges then become big business 
and the cornerstone of the powerful empire... . 


laws and regulations are railroaded 


through the legislature by the FEA. 


Not one of the legislators I talked with was aware 
that the amendment restricted all the scholarships to 
students enrolled in colleges of education. 


. Florida is controlled by pretty much the same 
kind of educational politicians as Ohio or any 
other state. 


the one vote being that of a senator who 
had promised the president of Florida State Uni- 
versity that he would oppose it. 


The above quotations are listed merely to show 
the tremendous number of evil forces fought by one 
spirited woman—teachers’ colleges building empires: 
railroaded legislation: legislators who don't even 
read the bills they pass: the control of forty-eight 
states (with emphasis on Ohio and Florida): a con- 
niving senator and college president. 


It is indeed inspiring to note that one person can 
prove so many and varied groups and persons 
wrong. It takes great courage and initiative (and 
other qualities) for one person to have learned so 
much and to provide such a clear-cut solution to 
all the educational problems of today 
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Resource Unit on Criticism Available 


& A resource unit on criticisms of public educa- 
tion, prepared by Peter F. Oliva of the University 
of Florida, Gainesville, is now available from Phi 
Delta Kappa headquarters at ten cents per copy. 

The twenty-three page unit lists eleven major 
criticisms with appropriate references. There is a 
fourteen-page chronological bibliography of books 
and articles concerned with attacks on public edu- 
cation. The list, a revision of an earlier NEA 
bibliography, goes back to 1944, but more than half 
of the references have appeared since 1953. 

Among valuable features of the unit, which its 
author is using in classes at the University of Flor- 
ida, are these: A statement of objectives, an over- 
view, suggested class activities (one lists various 
organizations and asks the student to determine their 
position with respect to the criticisms of public edu- 
cation), and a two-page checklist of criticisms to 
be rated “true,” “partially true,” or “false.” The 
unit is up-to-date as of November 1. 

The unit can be used in education classes, in study 
by Phi Delta Kappa chapters, or in public groups 
interested in education. 

Orders should be sent to: Business Manager, Phi 
Delta Kappa, Eighth and Union, Bloomington, In- 
diana. 


M.Ed. for the Classroom Teacher 


& Brookings, S. D—A new master of education 
degree for teachers who want advanced training in 
a specific field has been approved at South Dakota 
State College. Stanley Sundet, head of the Education 
Department, explained that the program is designed 
“especially for the classroom teacher, rather than 
the school administrator. Teachers who are inter- 
ested primarily in the classroom will be able to take 
the majority of their graduate work in the subject 
matter of their choice.” 

The degree will be granted in four areas—physi- 
cal science, biological science, social science, and 
communication. Candidates will take 15 credits of 
education and a minimum of 30 credits in the field 
they select. 

* * * 

“The best estimates available show that the number 
of adults annually enrolled in organized education 
activities is approximately equal to that of children 
and youth enrolled in the public schools—between 
30 and 35 million.” —Lawrence G. Derthick 


How Federal Authority May Affect You 


B® The U. S. Supreme Court ruling of September 
29 in the Little Rock case has far-reaching implica- 
tions for local school officials that are not yet fully 
appreciated. The Court argued that although school 
board members and superintendents are local offi- 
cials, they stand as agents of the state when there are 
questions affecting the Constitution. Such local school 
officials, therefore, must obey the Constitution and 
the interpretations of it as decreed by the Supreme 
Court. 

Carrying this point further, it would mean that a 
teacher or principal cannot lawfully teach in a school 
which had been turned from a public into a private 
institution, if such a change has been forbidden by 
a federal order. In short, when questions of constitu- 
tionality are involved, public school employees are 
affected by federal authority. 

* * * 

In the above connection, it is refreshing to note 
that school people of Virginia have defied the deci- 
sion of the Governor of Virginia to close down all 
public schools in that state rather than submit to the 
law of the land. The Norfolk Teachers Association, 
by a vote of 487 to 89, called for the re-opening of 
six secondary schools of the city and asked the public 
to join in “efforts to maintain our free public system 
of education.” 

In the November issue of Phi Delta Kappa’s News, 
Notes, & Quotes, the quarterly spotlight was turned 
on Alpha Beta Campus Chapter of the University of 
Virginia, which has editorially invited members to 
join in the work of an action committee dedicated 
to the preservation of free public education. While 
the committee takes no stand on desegregation, it 
perceives that a major issue in Virginia is the main- 
tenance of free public schools. 


Venus, Here We Come 


B® The University of Cincinnati has formed an In- 
stitute of Space Sciences to give advanced training 
and carry on research in the new field of astrody- 
namics, according to President Walter C. Langsam. 

The Navy has already approved a $54,000 con- 
tract with the university for work on satellite prob- 
lems in the new institute. 

Beginning next fali, the institute proposes to give 
a three-year curriculum leading first to a master of 
science and then to the doctor of philosophy in 
dynamical astronomy. 
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New Drive, with a Finger in the Wind 


p The NEA board of directors has announced 
that during the next session of Congress it will back 
federal legislation designed to build more school 
houses and to pay teachers improved salaries. 


This decision places the NEA squarely behind a 
refined version of the $4.5 billion Murray-Metcalf 
bill sidetracked in the 85th Congress by passage of 
the National Defense Education Act. The NEA board 
thus supports legislation which would provide for a 
federal payment of $25 for each school-age child the 
first year, Or an appropriation of $1.1 billion. This 
payment would rise $25 a year to $100 a child in 
four years. 

J. L. McCaskill, executive secretary of the NEA 
Legislative Commission, thinks climate for passage 
of such a bill will be more favorable in the next 
Congress than ever before. 

Turning to the old bugaboo of federal control, 
McCaskill said, “The Murray-Metcalf bill breaks 
away from the pattern of previously introduced 
rant-in-aid bills. First of all, it is not conceived as 
a ‘federal aid’ bill; it is an attempt to rectify the 
present imbalance of school support by which the 
federal government contributes only four cents out 
of every dollar of revenue for public schools below 
college level.” 


We've a Right To Be Scared: They’re BIG 


® Know how much bigger the youngsters in your 
school are today than they were a generation ago? 
Some light is shed on the question by a 1954 study 
in southern Michigan.* In that year boys of fourteen 
were 2.2 inches taller than in 1937-39. Fourteen- 
year-old girls were 2.1 inches taller. The boys were 
13.4 pounds heavier, the girls nearly 16 pounds 
heavier. The increases were quite noticeable even at 
age 7, except that 7-year-old girls weighed nearly as 
much in 1937-39 as in 1954. 

A number of factors are thought to account for the 
increases, including increased knowledge of nutrition, 
the availability of a wide variety of foods, the rise 
in living standards, and the decrease of debilitating 
diseases among children. 


*Martin, W. Edgar, Children’s Body Measurements for Plannin 
and Equipping Schools. U. S. Department of Health, Education, an 
Welfare, Special Publication No. 4, 1955. 


Illinois Studies Vocational Education 


P Illinois is undertaking a two-year study of vo- 
cational and technical education, both at the high- 
school and adult levels. It will review the entire 
program, including organization and financing. A 
staff of University of Illinois specialists is working 
under the direction of William P. McLure, head of 
the Bureau of Educational Research, at the request of 
the state superintendent of public instruction. Project 
results may have significance for schools everywhere, 
McLure thinks. 


NSBA Publishes Seven Studies 


& The National School Boards Association report, 
Seven Studies, is now being distributed to school 
boards throughout the nation. It is available to others 
at $1 per copy from the NSBA offices, 450 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago 11, IIl. 

Seven Studies is composed of the following reports: 
1. The Need for School Board Leadership in Improv- 
ing Instruction: Reorganization of the Curriculum, 
by William J. Sanders; 2. The School Board and Ex- 
perimentation in Full Utilization of Schools and Per- 
sonnel, Harold B. Gores; 3. More Individual Atten- 
tion to Pupils, J. W. Edwards; 4. How to Secure and 
Retain Good Teachers, Clyde M. Hill; 5. The Merit 
Rating Issue, Paul J. Misner; 6. Better Utilization of 
Teacher Competencies, Charles B. Park; 7. The 
Potentials of Television for the Schools: A Challenge 
to School Boards, Alexander J. Stoddard. 


Too Many Tests? 


® More than 100 members of the Illinois Associ- 
ation of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Offi- 
cers attended an October workshop in Chicago aimed 
at exploring ways to reduce the growing number of 
different tests for high-school students. 

“It’s now possible for a high-school senior to write 
examinations for college admissions, scholarships, 
guidance, and placement on as many as ten different 
days,” according to Dean Harold E. Temmer of the 
University of Illinois Navy Pier Branch, who chaired 
the workshop. He found in a recent survey of twenty- 
four Illinois colleges that high school graduates were 
taking thirty-six varieties of college entrance and 
placement tests, each based on different norms. 


They Weren’t Geniuses at Anything 


& “None of the 1,000 people of above 140 1.Q. 
whom Terman selected as children nearly half a 
century ago have attained genius stature, taking that 
term in its ordinary sense of the distinction resulting 
from lasting or fundamental achievements in per- 
formance, creativity, or leadership,” says Thomas E. 
Allen in the November issue of The Clearing House. 
His article, appropriately titled “Unintelligence 
Tests,” lists some thirty-three questions about intel- 
ligence tests that have never been satisfactorily or 
completely answered. The basic ones: What do they 
measure? How do they measure it? What do the 
completed measurements mean? 
* * * 


“We need more opportunity for able and willing 
students to go forward to the most difficult, most ad- 
vanced, most demanding, and most creative kinds of 
learning—to levels which require extraordinary abil- 
ity, prolonged concentration of effort,°and indomi- 
table ambition. To dismiss or neglect this part of our 
responsibility with the smear word that its pursuance 
somehow implies the formation on an ‘élite’ seems 


to me vicious demogoguery.” 
—Nathan M. Pusey 
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S BONDS 


Dear Editor: 

| have read [the October KAPPAN] right straight 
through, and hasten to tell you that this is a truly 
terrific issue. The magazine has picked up to beat 
the band since the old days. . . . Keep up the good 
work.—WILLIAM H. BurTON (Zeta 563), former 
director of apprenticeship teaching, Harvard. 3512 
Willamette, Corvallis. Ore. 


Dear Editor: 

The spoof of critics opposite page 48 of the 
October KapPaAN is an excellent deflater. Finn is less 
successful with “Good and Bad Guys.” The use of 
derogative language puts Finn in the gutter with 
his critics. . . . Finn will probably attain his ob- 
jective more fully if he will leave the vituperation 
to the critics. Readers will become disgusted with 
their excesses. They will want understatement. An 
example of moderate writing is Keith Sward’s Leg- 
end of Henry Ford, which presents only documented 
facts and lets the reader decide for himself that 
Ford was an ignorant, bigoted fool—Huco Bor- 
RESEN (Alpha Chi 1351), 13821 Riverside Drive, 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed “Preliminary Report #1” by James D. 
Finn and his “Good Guys and Bad Guys.” The 
KAPPAN serves a real purpose in keeping those of us 
in education overseas in touch with “reality.” 
—Bruce I. BLACKSTONE (Beta Omega 32), educa- 
tion advisor, USCM/IRAN, APO 205, New York. 


Dear Editor: 

You are to be congratulated on your October 
issue. It has character and solid worth. It challenges 
school men to order their houses and then defend 
them.—P. W. Hutson (Xi 209). professor of edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh. 


Dear Editor: 

Is there any plan to attempt to have his article 
[Brickman, “Rickover as Comparative Educator.” 
November Kappan] reprinted in such magazines as 
Reader's Digest, Time, This Week, U. S. News & 
World Report, or leading newspapers so that people 
can learn the other side of the educational picture? 
I would be glad to write to these publications if 
copies of the article would be supplied—G. DEAN 
Mitter (Gamma 1275), Nashwauk. Minnesota. 


(Editor's Note: Copies of the KAPPAN go to some 
twenty-five editors of lay magazines and to over 
100 education editors of large-circulation news- 


papers.) 


Dear Editor: 

I know that it gets hot in Needles, and that a mod. 
ern superintendent of schools has many problems, 
and that righteous indignation offers a kind of re. 
lief from certain kinds of pressure, and that Phj 
Delta Kappans are concerned about deficiencies 
and defects in our society and our schools; but none 
of this is justification for your continuing to print 
the periodic effusions of Max Rafferty... . — 
LEIGHTON H. JOHNSON (Lambda 1379), associate 
professor of education, San Francisco State College. 


Dear Editor: 

Suggest you send reprint of slob story [Rafferty, 
November Kappan] to every high school principal 
and board of education president in Illinois. For 
once these members of Car Strippers, Inc., have 
been identified for what they are—the greatest pub- 
lic enemy education (and teachers and pupils) has 
ever had.—Harry READ, editor, Charleston Courier, 
Charleston, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 

Are subscriptions to PHt DELTA KAPPAN available 
to non-members—provided they have $4? I asked 
no less an authority than my good boss, and he had 
to admit he didn’t know. Frequently, I snitch his 
copy, but the November issue has sold me. I should 
like to have copies of my own.—LEONA K. MAapieRa, 
secretary to Dr. Whinnery, Montebello, Calif. 


(Editor's Note—Yes, yes, yes! And tell John to 
get on the hall.) 


Dear Editor: 

The quotation re Senator Byrd on page 112 of 
the November, 1958, PHit DELTA KAPPAN (“Vir- 
ginia government is of the Byrds, by the Byrds, and 
for the Byrds”) might strike Harry S. Truman as 
excruciatingly funny. . . . For your information, 
Senator Byrd has just received 70 per cent of the 
votes cast in Virginia for U. S. Senator, so that he 
certainly represents Virginia if not the NEA (for 
which, thank God); he is regarded by those who 
have a right to an opinion as one of the ablest men 
in the Senate; his “machine” has given Virginia 
honest and efficient government (an efficient organ- 
ization is always a “machine” to those who oppose 
it); he has favored a realistic rather than a maudlin 
approach to the problem of Negro education. Why 
don’t you reserve your wise cracks for Rickover 
and Hutchins? You are more at home in their 
league.—HENrRY E. Garrett (Alpha Beta 1957), 
professor emeritus of psychology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and visiting professor, University of Virginia. 


Dear Editor: 

The November issue is great. Congratulations! 
It should be required reading for all educators.— 
FREDERICK MAYER (Alpha Epsilon 2584), professor 
of philosophy, University of Redlands, Redlands, 
Calif. 





One Word, Misinterpreted 


A JAPANESE word, mokusatsu, may have changed all 
our lives. It has two meanings: (1) to ignore, (2) to 

refrain from comment. The release of a press state- 
ment using the second meaning in July, 1945, might have 
ended [World War II] then. The Emperor was ready to end 
it, and had the power to do so. The cabinet was preparing 
to accede to the Potsdam ultimatum of the Allies—sur- 
render or be crushed—but wanted a little more time to dis- 
cuss the terms. A press release was prepared announcing a 
policy of mokusatsu, with the no comment implication. But 
it got on the foreign wires with the ignore implication through 
a mix-up in translation: “The cabinet ignores the demand 
to surrender.” To recall the release would have entailed an 
unthinkable loss of face. Had the intended meaning been 
publicized, the cabinet might have backed up the Emperor’s 
decision to surrender. In which event, there might have been 
no atomic bombs over Hiroshima and Nagasaki, no Russian 
armies in Manchuria, no Korean war to follow. The lives of 
tens of thousands of Japanese and American boys might have 
been saved. One word, misinterpreted. 


-Stuart Chase, in Power of Words 
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Designed to clarify the concepts 
and terminology employed in 
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client-centered counseling, non- 
directive therapy, group dynam. 
ics, small-group study, partici- 
pant observer, and action re- 
search. Obsolete terms are de- 
leted, new meanings formulated 
for old terms, and new and old 
definitions collated for the entire 


revised edition. 


The definitions are arranged al- 
phabetically, with the exception 
of educational terms in a_ for- 
eign language, which are group- 
ed by country at the end of the 
volume. Only those foreign edu- 
cational terms most frequently 
employed in the study of com- 
parative education (particularly 
the schools of Canada, England, 
France, Germany, and Italy) are 


defined. 
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